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‘You may be whatever 
you resolve to be’ 


—THOMAS J.“STONEWALL” JACKSON 


xcept all male! 


— RUTH BADER GINSBURG U.S. v. Virginia (1996) 


“We are engaged in a great cultural war where reason itself is at issue. The other side 

reduces all human relationships to power struggles, where gender is merely a cultural 

phenomenon fo overcome. They care not about education, character building or devel- 

oping responsbile citizens. By being all male and worse, adherents to tradition, we were 
perceived as powerful and therefore had to be destroyed.” 

—THE HONORABLE THOMAS M. MONCURE IN HIS RESIGNATION LETTER 

FROM THE VMI BOARD OF VISITORS 1997 


Dear Friend of Tradition: 

The education and training of military officers of 
the United States have fallen victim to the tyranny of 
the U.S. Justice Department and its accomplice the 
Supreme Court in their efforts to use the military as a 
tool to force social reforms om the American public. 
The last all-male military college in the U.S., fell victim 
to this tyranny in September of 1996. 

In the wake of this disaster there remains only 
one all-male college in the United States, while there 
are eighty-four women's colleges and two newly cre- 
ated all female Corps of Cadets. 

“Late-twentieth century society is blighted with 
an epidemic of gender chaos. Men and women and, 
consequently boys and girls, are groping in a unisex 
darkness that must be dispelled.” 

The mission statement of the Southern Military 
Institute is a breath of fresh air for lovers of virtue and 
Western tradition: 


MISSION 

“The mission of the Southem Military Institute is to 
train young men to be strong moral leaders who are 
devoted to God, dedicated to constitutional govern- 
ment, educated in the modern sciences, and who are 
able to serve their church, community, or State in civil- 
ian roles during peacetime or in military roles during 
times of war.” 


PURPOSE 


* To provide young men with a firm foundation in the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith; 

*To provide a unique all-male educational environ- 
ment to male citizens of the United States; 

«To provide and sponsor programs that advance 
the knowledge and awareness of Southern histo- 
ry and culture; 


To preserve a traditional gentle- 
man-officer training program 
within the United States in a pri- 


missioning authority for officers 
of any State or the United States. 


SMI will be a smail engineer- 
ing and science institution empha- 
sizing the foundations of Christian faith and morality, It 
will also provide a sound background in the history of 
Western Civilization, American politics, Constitutional! 
studies, and military history. SMI will be steeped in 
Southern tradition and will re-establish the all-male 
Corps of Cadets; the Gentleman's Honor System, and 
the traditional infantry basic training system. 


Southern Military 
Institute 


“An experiment in private education.” 


http:/Avww.south-mil-inst.org/ 


“All male military education is an essen- 
tial part of our Nation's history and must 
vate insttution having no com- he preserved. | heartily support the estab- 
lishment of Southern Military Institute!” 
—DR. RON TROWBRIDGE, VICE PRESIDENT, \HILLSDALE COLLEGE™ 


FOR IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES ONLY 


SMI will be unique among colleges and uni- 
versities, not only in ts military and Southern tradi- 
tions, butalso in the fact that it will be a small Christian 
engineering and science college, and one of only two 
all-male colleges remaining within the United States. 


Our Nation needs SMI. . . 
SMI needs your support! 


| YES! r enthusiastically support the establishment of 
Southern Military Institute! 


: Please accept my monthly contribution of $5__ $10__— $25 soother 

~ | wish to make a one time contribution of 

$100___$250___ $500__ $1000___other © 
* Name 

Address 

- City,State, Zip 

' Telephone (____—i): 


Send contributions to: Southern Military Institute 
~ 8000 HWY West, Suite D102-390, Madison, AL 35758 


iodo 


*SMI currently has an application pending for 501(c)(3) status. 
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If You Think Bill Clinton Has A 
Character Problem, 
Take a Look At... 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Written in 1931 by one of America’s most high- 
ly respected poets and scholars, this book has 
been hidden away for over 50 years, for one 


reason only: 


It dares to tell the truth! 


Hard facts, uncomfortable 
to those who worship the 
Lincoln myth, pour off the 
pages. For example, we 
learn that... 


* Lincoln was a cold, secretive, 
scheming, opportunist with no 
core values, who allowed the 
captains of Northern industry 
to direct policy decisions. 

* He stumbled onto the slavery 
issue and used it to consolidate 
his power. 

* He used a lawyer’s strategy 
from Chitty on Pleading to 
tick South Carolina into firing 
on Fort Sumter. 


* He was not himself religious 
but cynically used religious 
rhetoric to advance his agen- 
da. 

* He was the first media “spin 
doctor” (after losing the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate, he 
then won the post-debate PR 
campaign). 

* He was so embarrassed about 
his “poor” background that he 
refused to visit his own 
father’s death bed. 

* And we learn much, much 
more you will find in no other 
source. 


From the beautifully writ- 
ten text of this lost book, the true 
causes of the War Between the 
States emerge more clearly than 
ever before. 

Written by Edgar Lee 
Masters, the famous author of 
Spoon River Anthology (who, 
although born in Kansas, was 
raised in the Lincoln country of 
Illinois.) the scholarship in this 
book was able to withstand the 
most vicious attacks. In fact, as 
you will learn from the new 
introduction, the U.S. Congress 
actually attempted to ban 
Lincoln The Man, which was 
offered to the public only once 
in a brief first edition. 


Now the Foundation for 
American Education has pro- 
duced a new edition of Lincoln 
The Man for the first time in 
over half a century, with a new 
introduction that puts it all into 
perspective. 

Lincoln The Man is both a 
collector’s item and a book that 
must be read by any one who 
wants to understand the causes 
of the War and the true nature of 
Lincoln’s legacy (as well as by 
readers who admire the unique 
literary gifts of Edgar Lee 
Masters). 

Included in this new edi- 
tion are a collection of rare 
photographs and the text of 
reviews not published since the 
1930s by H.L. Mencken and 
Andrew Lytle. 


Order your copy by using the order card on 
this page. You can also save time by ordering 


Call (803) 256-9222 


Lincoln The Man, by Edgar Lee Masters 
Hard cover, 498 pages 
Published by The Foundation 
for American Education 
Post Office Box 11851 
Columbia, South Carolina 29211 


Seldom have I read so 
brilliant a picture of the 
decay of the old American 
spirit... The writing here is 
so eloquent as to be 
genuinely moving... 
The American people, 
North and South, went 
into the war as citizens of 
their respective states, they 
came out as subjects... 
And what they thus lost 
they have never got back. 
—H.L. Mencken 


An intensely interesting, 
arresting, challenging, 
book... 

—Claude Bowers 


the Lincoln myth is deft- 
nitely a bad myth, and Mr. 
Masters deserves credit 
Jor shattering it... . 
—Andrew Lytle 


This May Be the Most Important Book 
You’ve Never Had a Chance to Read. 
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INCLUDE WVA 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to echo the remarks by 
John Bolton Lavery in the First Quarter 
1998 issue of Southern Partisan con- 
cerning Western Virginia. Mr. Lavery is 
quite correct in the fact that over 
18,000 troops from Western Virginia 
fought proudly for the Confederacy. 
The immortal Stonewall Jackson him- 
self was born in Clarksburg which is 
included in the boundaries of present 
day West Virginia. 

Please add West Virginia to CSA 
Today. Do not condemn us to the fate 
the Yankees have put us West Virginia 
Confederates—to be separated from 
our brothers and sisters of the CSA. 

linvite you to check my game web 
page at http:/www.geocities.com/ 
TimesSquare/Stadiuny2628 in which I 
show an honored grave of one of the 
CSA soldiers in West Virginia. 

Sunny Allen 

Hurricane, West Virginia 

Via Internet 


BUCHANAN BITTEN 


Gentlemen: 

In his new _ book, Patrick 
Buchanan lionizes everything the 
South opposed in the antebellum era. 
He favors high tariffs, particularly for 
industrial favoritism, and applauds 
everyone the South (Calhoun, 
Randolph, and others) opposed: Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster (in his older 
years), and (gasp!) Abraham Lincoln. 

The protective tariff was good for 
“America,” Buchanan says. Never 
mind that Henry Clay explicitly justi- 
fied it as a tax on the South for the ben- 
efit of the Northeast and West. Gone 
with his opposition to tariffs must be 
his opposition to Big Government, 
because Henry Clay was the 19th-cen- 
tury version of Thomas P. “Tip” O’Neill. 
One cannot favor protection of domes- 
tic industries without turning the polit- 
ical system into the kind of contest for 
pork Calhoun found so disgusting. 
Patriotism is out the window, sacri- 
ficed to King Whirl. 
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LETTERS 


This all raises the question: how 
long will Patrick Buchanan continue to 
receive prominent billing in Southern 
Partisan, including a place on the advi- 
sory board and space for his columns? 

Le sud va s’enlever encore! 

Constantine Guizman 

Charlottesville, Virginia 

Via Internet 


BEWARE BIG BROTHER 


Gentlemen: 

I heard a woman who called in to 
Rush Limbaugh today from Montana, 
saying that the Republican form of 
the Democracy here in the US is end- 
ing. She is correct: Most every form 
of socialism proposed by whoever 
has controlled the Federal 
Government in the last 50 years has 
been put into practice, such as: 

¢ Welfare from the cradle to the 
grave—thus paying those who won’t 
work to vote. 

* Total Governmental health care 
control—Medicare tells your “private” 
insurance / doctor how long you can 
stay in the hospital even after heart 
surgery. 

e Increasingly total gun control— 
now the KGBATF knows even if you 
take your gun in for repair! You have 
to be vetted before you can get it back. 

* Communication control—every 
phone call you make is logged by the 
phone company and will be gladly fur- 
nished to any law enforcement official 
for any reason—believe it. 

e Energy pollution policies which 
control travel and business. We’ll even 
have transportation control and fuel 
rationing before Ol’ Algore is gone! 

¢ Higher and higher taxes— if vis- 
ible taxes are seemingly reduced, hid- 
den taxes are  increased— 
“usage/inspection fees” are instituted 
without having to be passed by 
Congress. Flat tax? Dismember the 
IRS? Ha! Our Repubs have found the 
trough and nipples! 

¢ “Imperial Decrees” / Executive 
Orders are issued, having the full effect. of 
laws passed by Congress. Our Republican 
Congressmen are not disturbed. 
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¢ Our tax money is given to foreign 
countries without the consent of 
Congress—-Yassah Arafat, Japan, 
Bosnia, etc. Ol’ Bill has just sent 
money to Japan to rescue our Stock 
Market! 

¢ The military/Federal Police 
forces of our country being used to 
murder our own people. Think on 
these and other actions of, at least, the 
Clinton Government. How can we vote 
anybody out when the Feds buy 
Welfare-won't-work and _ illegal-alien 
votes and the news media freely 
advertises for and supports our ene- 
mies? 

James Boatwright 

Via Internet 


PARTISAN ESTATE 


Gentlemen: 

As usual I enjoyed the new issue, 
(First Quarter), of Southern Partisan. I 
went to an estate sale last weekend 
and bought your first 5 years, (in mint 
condition). ’'ve never seen the very first 
issue before. I must say y’all have 
improved considerably since then. 

First I wanted to correct a part of 
my pal, Devereaux Cannon’s, review of 
Don Hinkle’s book. I have been work- 
ing with the Westerman family lately 
and it is untrue that the criminals who 
shot their son were convicted of hate 
crimes. To make a long story short, we 
are still trying to get the US Attorney 
General to charge them with this 
crime. It is not over yet, we have two 
attorneys that are helping bring these 
murderers to justice on the civil rights 
violations that they should have been 
charged with in 1995. We will keep 
you posted on the outcome. 

Secondly, I really had a problem 
with Mr. Bill Lamkin’s article on 
NASCAR. Sure it’s a fast growing pop- 
ular Southern sport created in the 
South by Southerners for Southerners 
but, there has been some serious 
shunning of Southern emblems and 
names in the last few years. Darlington 
dropped its “Rebel 500” race name, 
just to name one. There were many 
other races that had Southern related 
names and pre-show activities, 
(Confederate soldiers, flags, and 
“Dixie” too.). You won't see those any- 
more. The Sons of Confederate 
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Veterans spent thousands of dollars on 
sponsorship of a car for the 1995 
Daytona 500. It was denied entry 
because of our logo on the hood of the 
Thunderbird. (The SCV logo has the 
Confederate battle flag in it.) Mark my 
words, the day will come when they 
will institute a ban on flags flown by 
infield spectators under the ruse that it 
interferes with the view or such. What 
they want in reality is to eradicate the 
last Southern thing involved in the 
races these days. Listen to the 
announcers and the drivers. Do you 
hear anyone say “Y'all” anymore? No 
you do not, because they have all been 
to the PR training where they are 
encouraged to loose their Southern 
accent and slang. 

I was raised on this sport and it was 
one of the few that I really loved. Now 
it’s just another business that has been 
taken over by the Yankees and ruined, 
or worse, scalawag Southerners, have 
traded their heritage for the almighty 
dollar. This is very unfortunate. 

Ronny Mangrum 

Franklin, Tennessee 

Via Internet 


LOTS OF THANKS 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to thank Senator Trent 
Lott for his participation in the opening 
of the Jefferson Davis Presidential 
Library. It was a significant symbolic 
gesture which meant a lot to many 
Southerners like me. 

In the past his conservatism has 
seemed less than bold, but the respect 
he showed to our much-maligned 
ancestors signifies some confidence on 
his part that common sense, courage 
and conscience mean more than the 
maunderings of the mealy-mouthed 
media. 

I was told that one of the starkest 
parts of the Davis memorial site is a 
replica of the prison cell in which he 
was kept for following his own con- 
science. I hope Senator Lott will try to 
make sure that the prison cell in which 
the current President lands is just as 
Spartan, considering that he’ll be there 
for following the basest animal and 
mercenary instincts instead. 

Joe Long 

Via Internet 


QUARTER 1 


CSA AND GoP 


Gentlemen: 

Id like to thank Mr. Byrnes for his 
“Thoughts on the GOP” in Volume 
XVII, First Quarter, 1998 edition of 
Southern Partisan. I have felt for a 
long time that Southern conservatives 
are a people without a party. I come 
from a long line of Southern 
Democrats, however, I have been a 
registered Republican for a number of 
years. The Republican party is the 
more conservative of the two parties, 
but it is a yankee conservatism that 
does not represent me as a Southern, 
conservative, Christian. 

Too many Southerners have 
jumped on the Republican bandwagon 
simply because it is the lesser of two 
evils, but as Mr. Byrnes’ article points 
out, there is very little difference 
between the two. So what, then, are 
we as conservative, un-reconstructed 
Southerners to do? 

I think we need to turn to The 
League of the South, support pro- 
Southern candidates (if there are none 
in a particular race, find one and con- 
vince him to run), turn off the evening 
news and liberal radio talk shows, and 
even turn off Rush Limbaugh, whose 
brand of conservatism does nothing for 
Southerners. I come from north 
Louisiana where there is still strong pro- 
Southern sentiment. However, I now live 
in Dallas, a hot-bed of Yankee liberalism. 
(I believe there are more Yankees in 
Dallas than in Green Bay.) Even the so- 
called conservative talk shows here are 
anti-Southern. If we continue to feed our 
brains on this poison and settle for a 
watered-down, Yankee, conservatism, 
our Southern, Christian culture has no 
hope for survival. 

Aubrey Hayden 

Occupied North Central Texas 


ACADEME DEFENDED 


Gentlemen: 

The article “Why the Agrarians?” 
in your 4" quarter issue was informa- 
tive but began badly: P. J. Byrnes states, 
“College professors don’t have to read. 
They already know everything worth 
knowing, and they pass around opin- 
ions as cheerfully and irresponsibly as 
they pass around social diseases.” 
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Come on! Outrageous invective 
such as this should have no place in 
Southern Partisan. Brynes’ mean-spir- 
ited broadside undermines your effort 
to be seen as level-headed advocates of 
our Southern way of life. Surely, you 
can do better. 

Doug Williams 

Greenville, South Carolina 

Via Internet 


CAUGHT RED HANDED 


Gentlemen, 

I am appalled at the gross error 
you let get by in the last issue of 
Southern Partisan! The feature article 
on “the trial that never happened” 
would have been great except that the 
author opens with untrue information 
by implying that Jeff Davis wore a 
dress as a disguise when he was cap- 
tured. President Davis was not in 
women’s clothes the morning of his 
capture, however Mrs. Davis threw a 
shawl around his shoulders due to the 
coolness of the morning. 

I do not fault the writer Charles 
Adams as his purpose was not histori- 
cal other than his stated title. Now you 
boys ought to know better! And you 
should be whipped for this insult to the 
South. However, I suppose it would be 
more in keeping with one’s Christian 
character by forgiving you and let’s just 
take this as another lesson in how well 
the damnyankees have written the his- 
tory books and we don’t know our own 
true, honorable heritage. As proof that 
they have done this let me ask you a 
question. What President did have to 
sneak in to Washington to be inaugu- 
rated? You will readily recall that dis- 
honest Abe Lincoln did this as he came 
in through Baltimore, remember? 

Jack E. Marlar 

Fountain Inn, South Carolina 

Via Internet 


Editor's Note: Mr. Marlar; you are 
entirely correct as usual. We let it “get 
by.” During copy editing, the reference 
sounded to us like a mythical event 
being described (myth being defined as 
“what the Yankees believed”). But 
upon second reading, it does sound 
like a reporting of fact. We have horse- 
whipped ourselves. 


SOQ0UTHERN 


CONCERNS 


Gentlemen, 

I would like to express some con- 
cerns that have arisen as to the editor- 
ial direction of your magazine. I have 
noted with increasing distress over the 
past several issues that Southern 
Partisan appears to be changing into 
the Southern Baptist Partisan. As each 
issue arrives, I see more and more 
Southern Baptist influence. 

The Southern Baptist religion is not 
the historical religion of the South. Iam 
not aware of any leaders of the 
Confederacy who were Southern 
Baptists. Indeed, adherents to that reli- 
gion were scarcer than hen’s teeth in 
the ante-bellum South. Most of the lead- 
ership then were Episcopalians, and the 
majority of those who identified them- 
selves with any specific religious group 
at all would have called themselves 
either Methodists or Presbyterians. 
Most citizens of the South at that time 
would have professed a belief in God 
while denying formal membership in 
any specific religious group. Today, the 
Southern Baptist religion falls far short 
of being the representative religion of 
the South. We in the South are a diverse 
lot: indeed, we Southerners have 
embraced diversity for centuries. It’s 
nice that the north is finally catching on. 

Southerners are Baptists, yes, but 
we are also Lutherans in the Carolinas 
and Catholics in the Gulf states and 
Jews in the southeastern lowlands. 
Southerners are Episcopalians in their 
stately carpenter’s gothic churches 
under Spanish moss and Moravians 
proclaiming the Risen Lord with brass 
bands among their dead in the ceme- 
tery on Easter morning. Southerners 
are theists and atheists and agnostics. 
Southerners drink sacramental wine 
in church and handle snakes and wash 
feet. They may worship reverently 
with holy silence or shout until they’re 
hoarse. This Southerner is Russian 
Orthodox. No one religious outlook is 
representative of the South, nor has it 
ever been. What is “right” and 
“wrong” is not universal among 
Southerners, however poetic it would 
be to imagine a South of one mind on 
all issues. What I consider right, you 
may consider wrong: what you consid- 
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er to be of major importance, | might 
consider to be of little consequence. 

The editorial staff at the Partisan 
may not even be consciously aware of 
this recent shift in content which 
leaves this fine magazine sometimes 
sounding like the house organ for the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Perhaps 
they are just too close to their own 
work to discern this shift. One could 
indeed see that prayer in schools is a 
negative thing while standing firm on 
politically conservative ground. If one 
should happen to disagree with what 
the Partisan feels is “right” and/or feels 
is the prevailing opinion of conserva- 
tive, traditionalist Southerners, this 
does not automatically make him 
reconstructed, liberal, yankee, or fill- 
in-your-epithet-here. The South is 
large: our Motherland is big enough to 
encompass us all. 

The Partisan is, well, partisan, 
and as such, a reader can expect to be 
exposed to partisan ideas between its 
covers. But partisan ideas can be 
expressed in their fullness without 
resorting to an understanding of any 
given issue which leaves no room for 
discussion or dissent. The South is not 
homogenous, and never has been. 
Varying and competing ideas do not 
translate into a threat for anyone open 
to the truth. 

In future, I hope to see a different 
bent in the Partisan. There is so much 
history to explore, so many Southern 
people to visit and interview, so many 
yankee lies to expose, that the Partisan 
should—must—have a long, long life 
ahead of it. Some day, and let it be 
soon, I hope to be able to subscribe 
once again to the Partisan and see 
more of what I subscribed to in the first 
place and less promotion of specific 
religious philosophies. 

Jim Polk 

Jacksonville, Florida. 


Editor’s Note: We await specific 
examples from Mr. Polk on the pro- 
Baptist bias he decries. Interestingly 
enough, one of the editors has been 
criticized for being anti-Southern 
Baptist for ideas expressed in his new 
book The Rise of Baptist 
Republicanism. Southern Partisan, 
with its Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
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Lutheran, Southern Baptist and 
Episcopalian senior editorial staff will 
continue to speak to the mainstream 
Southerner no matter what his or her 
religion. 


MORE ON THE GOP 


Gentlemen, 

I would like to respond to Judge 
Ben Smith’s complaint about Southern 
Partisan’s “efforts to make Republicans 
out of us old Confederates” (1st 
Quarter, 1998, p. 4). 

Many modern Southerners are 
indeed Republicans which makes sense 
when one considers that the old party of 
Lincoln (and of absolute union, aboli- 

‘tionism, and capitalism) has today 
embraced states’ rights, strict construc- 
tion, federalism, and limited govern- 
ment, all ideas or beliefs which were 
those: of the framers of our constitution 
(except for James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, and James Wilson, and a few 
others) and, of course, those of 
Southerners and Confederates. That 
modern Republicans are in part old- 
fashioned republicans of the isth cen- 
tury only underscores the political revo- 
lution that has occurred in America 
since the 1950s. The same can be said 
of Clinton and the Democrats who have 
embraced parts of the Republican party 
agenda and ideology. Politics sure do 
make for strange bedfellows. 

Sen. Bob Dole carried a copy of the 
10th Amendment with him. This does 
not make him a Confederate does it? 
All of which is to say that modern 
Conservatism has only a tangential 
relation to the Old South or the 
Confederacy. Beware! 

Kirk Wood 

Montgomery, Alabama 


BOLTING REALITY 


Gentlemen, 

I ordered your magazine after 
seeing it advertised, because I have a 
deep interest in Southern History. I 
frequently speak to Elderhostel and 
area heritage groups on some subjects 
which I thought might be interesting 
for your magazine. 

It is true that you have some arti- 
cles and book reviews on Southern 
topics. One good example was the 
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interview with Dr. James I. Robertson, 
Jr., author of a recent notable biogra- 
phy of General “Stonewall” Jackson. 

However, I and other historians 
who have seen your publication, are 
troubled by the fact that you use these 
as a bait for subscribers, while your 
editorial policy represents the most 
reactionary wing of the Republican 
party. “Liberal” is the worst word you 
can use to describe a person. 

The Southern patriots of the 1860s 
were Democrats, and for many years, 
“Black Republican” was a term of 
insult. Now we look at the individual, 
not the party. Floyd Adams, the first 
Black mayor of Savannah, and a 
Democrat, attended a Confederate 
Memorial Day program last year, just as 
he did the other historic observances, 
and told those present that we all have 
a right to be proud of our heritage. 

Your editorial war against the 
right to choose in the matter of early 
pregnancy termination is especially 
puzzling. At the time our Constitution 
was adopted, abortion was legal 
under English Common law until 
about the fourth month, or “the time 
of quickening.” This did not change 
until after the War Between the 
States, under the pretext of protecting 
women (who of course were not able 
to vote on the matter.) 

Confederate General William 
Dorsey Pender was well aware that 
his wife should not have any more 
children during the war. On one occa- 
sion, he sent her some pills which the 
camp surgeon thought might bring on 
her menstrual period. After another 
visit home, he wrote, “My mind was 
very much relieved to hear that you 
were not as I had imagined.” 

So the desire to limit one’s family 
is not a new idea; only the means have 
changed. Your war against N.O.W. 
and other feminist groups has nothing 
to do with Southern history, unless it 
was General Sherman’s hope to “send 
all the women of Georgia back to 
wash the tubs.” If you are really to 
believe that government is best which 
governs lest, then you will want to get 
Big Brother out of this most intimate 
and personal decision. 

In the meantime, please stop 
using the Battle Flag of Northern 


Virginia and other Confederate sym- 
bols, to advance a reactionary and 
politically partisan position. 
Margaret W. DeBolt 
Savannah, Georgia 


Editor’s Note: No, Ms. DeBolt, 
“liberal” is not the worst word we can 
use to describe a person (see our 
Scalawag department). Clearly, you 
are not so much offended that we 
advance a “politically partisan” 
position as you are that we do not 
advance your position on abortion. 
Since you are so militantly “pro- 
choice,” we hope you will understand 
if most of our editors choose to hold a 
different view. And by the way, our 
editors resist your description of 
them as belonging to a wing of the 
Republican party. In fact, we have a 
fairly even mix of old Democrats, 
New Republicans, Libertarians, and 
a few Tories. 


IS THE WAR 
OVER? 


Perhaps, but the 
Cause lives on! 


The Southern Heritage Association is 
dedicated to forging a cohesive strategy 
not only to defend the symbols of the 
South but also to promote the principles 
and ideals for which so many Southerners 
suffered and died. 

The causes for which our ancestors 
fought are not over. In fact they have hardly 
disappeared from the nation’s headlines. 

The SHA is committed to preserving 
the ideals of traditional values and constitu- 
tional government. 
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Editor’s Note: The following article is a 
Joint effort of the editors of Southern 
Partisan. Richard Quinn will return to 
his solo duties in the Third Quarter 
issue. If we can find him. 


If you’ve heard about the Monica 
Lewinsky saga—and if you haven't, 
you're either on life-support equipment 
or living in a Trappist monastery— 
then you’ve also heard the name of 
Sidney Blumenthal. He’s the journalist 
hired by the White House to defend the 
President against charges that Clinton’s 
been behaving the way Clinton always 
behaves. Blumenthal is also the fellow 
who was subpoenaed by Kenneth 
Starr to testify in the Clinton-Lewinsky 
hearings. 

At Southern Partisan, we're famil- 
iar with Sidney Blumenthal. He’s writ- 
ten about us. Turn about’s fair play. 

In 1988, during the race for the 
GOP presidential nomination, Richard 
Quinn was serving as a consultant and 
speech writer for Pat Robertson, who, 
in the early stages of the campaign, 
was a genuine contender—and there- 
fore regarded with alarm by such lib- 
eral opinion mills as the Washington 
Post. Sidney Blumenthal was a 
Washington Post staff writer. 

As Robertson appeared to gain 
momentum in Iowa, Blumenthal got 
the bright idea of attempting to prove 
that the Robertson campaign was 
“neoconfederate”—an ominous 
attempt to resuscitate the Lost Cause. It 
was a thesis that only an ideologue 
could have devised and only a 
Washington Post reader could have 
believed. 

In order to gather twigs to fuel his 
damp little fire, Blumenthal called 
Partisan former associate editor Tom 
Landess, who was then on leave from 
the magazine and working at the U'S. 
Department of Education. 

He presented his thesis to Landess, 
a Reagan appointee, and asked him to 
comment on the questions. 
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Old Feuds: Sidney Blumenthal and 
Southern Partisan Magazine 


“T can’t say anything for attribu- 
tion,” Landess said. “Under the Hatch 
Act, ’'m not allowed to be involved in 
partisan politics. Besides, if I said any- 
thing remotely critical of the 
Republican Party, the Thought Police 
here at Education would zap me. I'll be 
happy to talk to you about your ideas 
—but you can’t use my name.” 

Blumenthal reluctantly agreed to 
the conditions, whereupon Landess 
told him, in diplomatic language, that 
his neoconfederate thesis was a crock. 

Blumenthal sulled on the other end 
of the line, his resentment crackling like 
a thunderstorm in the receiver. 

“Call Richard Quinn,” Landess told 
him. Quinn would be happy to give him 
some quotes. 

When the article appeared, 
Blumenthal didn’t quote Landess’s 
comments on the Robertson campaign. 
Instead, here’s what he wrote: 

The Southern Partisan, with a 
circulation of 15,000, is wildly 
uneven, ranging from antebel- 
lum nostalgia to lengthy disquisi- 
tions on such subjects as “The 
Dark Side of Abraham Lincoln.” 
In that piece, associate editor 
Thomas Landess, currently an 
official at the Department of 
Education, writes: “Because of 
Lincoln's policies the cemeteries 
of this nation were sown with 
600,000 premature bodies... 
Indeed you might say he [Lincoln] 
staked his political future on their 
sacred honor, and in so doing 
impressed his face forever on the 
American penny. 

It was a bullet aimed straight at 
Landess’s heart. The morning the arti- 
cle appeared, he got a call from the 
GOP Thought Police. They wanted to 
see a copy of the Lincoln article. 

As for  Landess’s advice, 
Blumenthal called Richard Quinn, who 
gave him an interview. So did Partisan 
advisor Mel Bradford. Blumenthal also 
went through the trash bin of South 
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Carolina politics, pulling out edible 
garbage, showing little concern for 
dates, the spelling of names, or rele- 
vancy to his argument. The results 
were predictable: a hit piece as messy 
as the St. Valentine’s Day Massacre. 

Among other things, Blumenthal 
described Bradford as follows: “He is a 
gentleman, a scholar and a Lincoln- 
hater who once compared the 
Emancipator to Hitler.” Bradford did 
no such thing. In a reply to 
Lincolnolater Harry Jaffa, Bradford 
wrote that Lincoln needn’t be held in 
esteem merely because he believed in 
higher law. After all, Hitler also 
believed in higher law. 

Blumenthal also dredged up an 
old poll Lee Atwater had once used to 
determine voter attitudes on a variety 
of subjects, including voter prefer- 
ences: “a Christian man... Jewish;” “A 
native South Carolinian ... A Jewish 
immigrant.” The poll certainly 
appeared to be mean-spirited, but 
what was its relevance to the 
Robertson campaign? 

If this selective unearthing of past 
history was Blumenthal’s attempt, by 
implication, to depict South Carolina 
and Robertson’s “neoconfederates” as 
antisemitic, then he’d picked the 
wrong place, the wrong people. For 
years, Robertson, grinning and 
squeaking on his 700 Club, had been 
attacking antisemitism and reminding 
Christians that the Jews were God’s 
chosen people. 

And no state in the Union had 
embraced and assimilated Jews to a 
greater degree than South Carolina 
had—not in spite of; but because of the 
state’s attention to its past. (Read 
Bernard Baruch’s autobiography. For 
that matter, read Southern Partisan’s 
numerous articles on Southern Jews.) 

In light of Blumenthal’s meander- 
ing and ill-argued article, the editors of 
Southern Partisan have two words of 
advice for the investigators digging into 
Bhumenthal’s White House doings: (1) 
Believe about three-quarters of what 
he says, and (2) Don’t let loose of him 
till sundown. & 
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Hate and the South 


Today, the South’s critics are 
adopting a new mode of attack, one 
that’s subtler, more elusive, less tied to 
the world of hard fact and common 
sense—and more difficult to combat. 
The latest charge: We’re motivated by 
“hate.” 

When we celebrate our past, we’re 
filled with “hate.” 

When we observe Robert. [:. Lee’s 
birthday, we do so out of “hate.” 

When we play “Dixie”or fly the 
Confederate flag, it’s “hate.” 

For Southbaiters, the word “hate” 
is magic, like “Open Sesame” to Ali 
Baba or “Shazam” to Captain Marvel. 
It makes all the historical evidence of 
the South’s defenders disappear in a 
puff of smelly smoke. It’s the wooden 
stake pounded into the heart of Truth, 
so that all the pretty lies of the Yankee 
historians can sleep safely in their lace- 
ruffled beds. 

Yet to impute hatred to another 
human being in order to discredit his 
position is contrary to the laws of logic, 
as well as to the words of Christ. 

Anyone who took Freshman 
Composition before political correct- 
ness invaded our campuses immedi- 
ately recognizes such name-calling as 
an example of the fallacy called 
Ignoring the Question. Questioning an 
opponent’s motives says nothing about 
the validity of his argument. You can be 
motivated by hatred and still be right. 
Or be motivated by love and be dead 
wrong. 

In fact, in this imperfect world, the 
worst sort of hate can lead to the best 
of consequences. 

My great grandfather hated his 
next door neighbors so much that he 
built an eight-foot stone wall around 
his house so he’d never have to see any 
of them. One spring in the 1890s, when 
half the valley was swept away by a 
flash flood, his house remained stand- 
ing and dry. It was that wall. 

On the other hand, the purest love 
can lead to disaster. 
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The great aunt of a 
friend loved her son so 
much that she cooked 
him whatever he want- 
ed—pies, cakes, cookies, , 
sweet potatoes, and @ 
country ham. At the age 
of 20, he stopped working 
entirely, stayed home, and 
ate. When he was 25, he 
weighed over 600 pounds and 
took to his bed permanently, 
because it was a strain to come to 
the table. He stayed in bed, eating 4g 
the enormous meals his mama 
brought him, until he weighed 
over 900 pounds. At the age of 
29, he died—so large that % 
cousins had to cut a hole in the 
second-story bedroom wall and lift him 
out with a crane. (Everybody in town 
came to watch.) As he lay in a casket 
made out of a packing case, his moth- 
er said, “Don’t he look pretty! It’s all 
that good food.” 

More to the point, perhaps: A 
majority of people who supported 
Prohibition surely did so with the best 
of motives. I’m certain they were Bible- 
reading Christians who believed wine 
was a mocker. Or else do-gooders who 
knew how many working men drank 
up a week’s wages on Saturday night, 
then came home and beat up the wife 
and kids. I’m also convinced the major- 
ity of those who opposed prohibition 
were motivated by selfishness—saloon 
keepers, brewers, barflies, and drunks. 
Yet most objective observers now 
agree Prohibition was one of the worst 
pieces of legislation ever enacted. So 
much for the relevance of motive in 
determining public policy. 

In other words, it doesn’t matter 
what motivates you if you're right—or, 
for that matter, if you’re wrong. 

But what about the Christian 
implications of accusing another 
human being of hate? Well, we have 
it on the Highest Authority: “Judge not, 
lest ye be judged.” 
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Hate, 
Hate, Hate, Hate, 
Hate, Hate, Hate, Hate, 
Hate, Hate, Hate, Hate, 
Hate, Hate, Hate, 
Hate, Hate 


Clearly 
that statement refers to 
our judgment of peo- 
ple’s hearts— their 
motives—rather than 
their actions. 
According to the Ten 
Commandments, mur- 
der is an evil act. The 
murderer’s motives are a 
matter for God to weigh. It’s 
theoretically possible that Hitler 
could have had a purer heart 
than Mother Teresa. We 
find that idea hard to 
swallow, but then we can 
RiY only judge the two by out- 
"ward appearances— which is 
precisely why we’re told not to 

judge them at all. 

Christians believe that “God is 
love”—not that love is an attribute of 
God or that God is loving. God and love 
are the same thing. When you feel 
love—genuine love—then you feel God 
the Holy Spirit. It follows, therefore, 
that hate—certainly hate directed 
toward other people—is the antithesis 
of God, since we’re told to love one 
another. 

To attribute hatred to other people, 
therefore, is to render an impermissible 
judgment, to say they are, to some dis- 
cernible degree, deficient in godliness. 

Also, since only God can measure 
the moral ingredients of the heart in a 
human being, the attribution of hate to 
another is an act of blasphemy. Those 
who render such judgments presume 
to act as only God can act. 

It’s time we stopped protesting our 
innocence of this illogical and blasphe- 
mous charge. No one has the right to 
accuse us of hate, or to dismiss our his- 
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torical arguments and loyalties on such 
outrageous and irrelevant grounds. 
The proper response to such an allega- 
tion is not, “We're not guilty.” It’s “How 
dare you!” & 


Strength? 


Shortly after Bill Clinton made his 
brief and oddly bitter confession of an 
“improper” relationship with a White 
House intern, eet the Press host Tim 
Russert was offering his analysis. We 
must remember, Russert said, the 
President is a very strong person. 
“Many office holders would have 
given up power rather than face the 
shame.” Clinton’s refusal to do that 
was apparently seen by Mr. Russert as 
proof of strength. Maybe so to the 
Washington beltway crowd. 
Southerners, at least once upon a 
time, didn’t call it strength. We called 
it shamelessness. 


Making History 
Rig ht Ag ain 


gi oe Eugene Genovese is at 
it again. “Doing the Lord’s work,” in 
his words, he has joined with lumi- 
naries like Paul Gottfried, Mary 
Lefkowitz, Forrest © McDonald, 
Bertram Wyatt-Brown and Betsy Fox 
Genovese to form The Historical 
Society. The Historical Society, as we 
understand it, is an attempt to rebuild 
the history profession through a free 
exchange of ideas. The organization 
will certainly rock the academic 
establishment with its call for logic, 
reason, evidence, and civil criticism. 
Serious students of history will finally 
have an organization freed from the 
tyranny of political correctness. 

‘To join the Society or to learn ofits 
plans for regional organizations, a 
national mecting, and a new journal, 
write: The Historical Society, PO Box 
38915, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19104-8915. You may still have time 
to be a Charter Member. 


Quotable 


“The important thing is to stop 
lying to yourself. A man who lies to 
himself and believes his own lies 
becomes unable to recognize the 
truth, either in himself or in anyone 
else, and he ends up losing respect for 
himself as well as for others. When he 
has no respect for anyone, he can no 
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longer love, and in order to divert 
himself, having no love in him, he 
yields to his impulses, indulges in the 
lowest forms of pleasure, and behaves 
in the end like an animal, in satisfying 
his vices. And it all comes from lying— 
lying to others and to yourself.” 

from The Brothers 
Karamazov by Dostoevsky and sug- 
gested by us for inscription above the 
entrance to the William Jefferson 
Clinton Presidential Library. 


Points of Light 

Sometimes it seems like we have 
in the South more Scalawags that we 
have sentinels who are willing to take 
a public stand for Dixieland. And 
while we may not have a thousand 
points of light, there are a few who 
should be recognized and celebrated. 
Here are some recent examples: 

eTexas A&M cadet Thomas 
Chisum Womack has challenged the 
thought police. A native of Kustace, 
Texas, Womack was shocked to learn 
that a new amendment to the student 
manual (called The Standard) banned 
the dispay of Confederate symbols. 
He has sued the University for the 
right to display the Confederate flag 
on his footlocker. Texas A&M is now 
experiencing a Womack-attack. May 
the young man prevail. 

eCoiner Rosen, a Mt. Jackson, 
Virginia octogenarian has tackled a 
monumental task. For years, he has 
been working to build a monument to 
408 Confederate soldiers buried at 
Our Soldiers Cemetery in Mt. Jackson. 
To make the monument a reality, 
Rosen tracked down the names of 112 
previously unknown soldiers and sold 
a booklet on the history of the ceme- 
tery to raise funds. 

¢On the other end of the age spec- 
trum, 13 year-old TJ. West (from 
Derby, Kansas) was suspended from 
school for drawing a Confederate flag 
in math class, which of course adds up 
to an outrage. 

*Also, Katie Knight, a 15-year-old 
girl met the same fate in Concord, 
North Carolina for displaying a battle- 
flag patch on her backpack. The case 
of Katie Knight is especially ironic. 
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The high school freshman had just 
received an “A” on a term paper 
defending her right to display the flag. 
Apparently that “free speech” busi- 
ness is okay in theory. 

eFinally, there’s the case of James 
Holliman, a Republican candidate for 
Circuit Judge in Jefferson County, 
Alabama. Holliman’s official cam- 
paign tabloid featured a cover photo- 
graph of him standing in front of a 
portrait of Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
The result? Holliman won 70% of the 
vote and carried every voting precinct 
in the district. Sometimes it pays to be 
in good company. 


Deconstructing 
Yankees 


Proffitts Department Stores of 
Alabama has engaged in an interest- 
ing case of reverse-carpetbagging. In 
a deal valued at $2.1 billion, Proffitts 
acquired Saks Fifth Avenue. New 
Yorkers were shocked to learn that 
their venerable vendor of Gucci, Oscar 
de la Renta and Yves St. Laurent will 
now answer to orders given with an 
Alabama accent. Proffitts, by the way, 
was founded in 1919 in Knoxville, 
Tennessee and is American-owned 
and English-speaking. The former 
owners of Saks’ live in Bahrain. 

Another unusual transaction 
occurred in the banking industry. 
Bank of America, formerly headquar- 
tered on the west coast, is the finan- 
cial institution that financed the 
California Gold Rush and the Golden 
Gate Bridge. A recent merge with 
North Carolina-based NationsBank 
means the new hybrid will change its 
main address to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Hearing this news, San 
Francisco Mayor Willie Brown yelped 
“They're stealing our bank !” 

With branches in 22 states 
stretching from coast to coast, the 
new entity — likely to be called 
BankAmerica - will be the largest 
bank in both loans and deposits. It will 
operate 15,000 ATMs, process one oul 
of every four checks in the U.S., and 
control $570 billion in assets. 

But Willie doesn’t have to worry 
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much. Big corporations headquar- 
tered in the South are not materially 
different from big corporations head- 
quartered anywhere else. 
NationsBank has one of the most anti- 
South corporate policies in the nation. 
But it’s fun to watch a few Yankees 
twitch. 


Jerry Clower, RIP 

We live at a time when audiences 
who chant “Jer-rey, Jer-ry” are refer- 
ring to the odious Jerry Springer. Few 
of them would even know the name of 
the other Jerry (Clower), a man who 
was created for a better more inno- 


Scalawag 


Award 


The precise moment Bill Clinton 
admitted that he had lied repeatedly 
to the American people and conclud- 
ed, with a defiant tone, that “it’s 
nobody’s business but ours” the 
Clinton scandal was no longer about 
Bill Clinton. At that moment, what 
deserved attention was not so much 
the character of Bill Clinton (that 
question had surely been answered) 
but rather the character of the 
American people. That his “job 
approval” numbers in the public opin- 
ion polls continued to soar caused 
many of us old enough to remember 
when America was a better place to 
shake our heads in sadness. 

Something very similar hap- 
pened this past March at The Citadel, 
The Military College of South 
Carolina, in Charleston. The Citadel's 
annual Washington Light Infantry 
Parade was held in downtown 
Charleston at a place called Marion 
Square, where a monument to John 
C. Calhoun contains an imposing 
statuary of the cast iron man gazing 
down on what locals call the “City by 
the Sea” (which by the way was the 
home of Calhoun’s wife; he never 
much cared for the place). 
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cent world. After 26 albums and 32 
years of wonderful stories about life 
and times in the South, Jerry Clower 
died in Jackson, Mississippi on August 
24 at the age of 71. 

In his life, Clower preached, sold 
fertilizer and wrote four books; but he 
was best known for his meandering, 
hilarious and often touching stories 
about everything from the Ledhbetters 
to ‘coon hunting. The 275-pound 
entertainer loved the South and its 
people and proclaimed to the world 
the unadulterated pride he felt to be a 
son of Yazoo City, Mississippi. 

His stories contained magic and 


The current President 

of the Citadel 

Alumni Association 

(formerly the 

Association of 

Citadel Men), a 1980 

graduate named Fred Whittle, was 

asked to make formal remarks. 
Here, in part, is what he said: 

No man has come to symbolize 
the tensions of the day [mid- 
Nineteenth Century] than . . 
Calhoun [who] spoke with the fiery 
anger of sectional dischord ... . 
When the sun rises now in the East, 
Calhoun’s shadow falls no more on 
Citadel cadets . . . the shadow of 


Calhoun is gone, erased by the bright 
light which shines from a Citadel 


education. 

He then went on to denounce 
racism and the “unspeakable segre- 
gation” of the Old South of which he 
suggested Calhoun serves as symbol. 
No doubt Mr. Whittle fancied himself 
as courageous and oh-so-with-it. 
And he even seemed pleased and 
self-satisfied that he later received a 
few critical letters from other alum- 
ni. In a letter he wrote a month later 
in a Citadel publication, he bragged: 
“Yes [my speech] was hard hitting.” 
But he insisted that he was “standing 
by [his] reflections” on Calhoun 
whose “ideas of state powers,” 
Whittle insisted, were “dangerous to 
the union.” 


mischief and wisdom mixed with 
humor that could only come from the 
South. And he always convulsed his 
audiences with laughter without ever 
using a dirty word or a vulgar allu- 
sion. 

Jerry left behind his wife 
Homerline, who he called “Mama,” 
four children, several grandchildren 
and the rest of us who ache with sad- 
ness that he is gone. Most of all we 
mourn because the sensibilities he 
stood for have vanished with him. 
With his passing, the era of clean 
comedy is over. © 


In assessing this matter, 
Southern Partisan readers should 
know that The Citadel is—or was— 
one of the South’s great military col- 
leges. In the Old Corps (1842-1996), 
its young cadets referred to their 
formation as the Long Gray Line. 
These are people who are supposed 
to understand the meaning of 
honor, tradition, liberty and the 
principled values that John C. 
Calhoun truly stood for at a time 
when slavery was not unique to the 
South or generally regarded as evil. 
And yet The Citadel Alumni 
Association has not removed the 
shallow and vainglorious Mr. 
Whittle from his perch as President 
of their group. Hence, we fear that 
this shabby episode (in the same 
way the Clinton scandal speak 
about America) tells us more about 
the state of affairs at The Citadel 
than it does about the little man in 
Charleston who, in attacking great- 
ness, merely trivialized himself. 

Therefore, our Scalawag this 
time is given specifically to Fred 
Whittle with the suggestion that he 
share it with any Citadel alumni 
who respect him as a leader. As for 
us, we can only say: Sorry Fred. 
Even after your attack, somehow 
we believe the shadow of Calhoun 
will manage to cast a greater and 
more lasting image than the shad- 
ow of Whittle.© 
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ALABAMA 


Gov. Fob James won 
renomination in Alabama— 
: and by a comfortable margin, 
ae a steamy GOP primary. During that 
: race, his opponent—a portly gentleman named 
: Blount—accused James of demeaning the gov- 
: ernor’s office by dancing like a monkey in front 
i of the State Board of Education. (James 
: engaged in the dance in order to make a point 
: about the Theory of Evolution.) 

To this charge, James replied, “I’m not a fat 
: monkey, and I’m not a monkey whose daddy 
: put $2.5 million in my campaign, either.” 
Bobbie James, Alabama’s First Lady, 
: called Blount “a big fat sissy.” 

A lot of folks are glad the election is over. 


ARKANSAS 


US. District Judge 
George Howard, Jr—who 
was appointed by Bill 
:  Clinton—released Susan McDougal from 
: prison because of “a painful back problem.” 
: Less than a week later, U.S. District Judge 
: James Robertson—also appointed by a 
: Democratic president (Jimmy Carter)— 
: released Webster Hubbell on the grounds that 
: tax charges against him were tainted by “a 
: quintessential fishing expedition.” 

Does anyone—anyone—discern a pattern 
: here? 


FLORIDA 


Someone told us that 
; Pat Robertson said the for- 
est fires in Florida were sent by God because of 
: the pro-homosexual attitude of Walt Disney 
: World. He was quoted as saying, “I would warn 
: Orlando that you're right in the way of some 
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serious hurricanes, and I don’t think I’d be 
waving those flags in God’s face if I were you.” 

We hope Pat didn’t say anything about the 
fires, particularly in view of the fact that none 
of Disney’s facilities was damaged. You’d think 
that if God is all-powerful and all-knowing, He 
could just as easily start a small fire in Epcot 
and leave other Floridians alone. 


GEORGIA 


Clearly some people 
@ believe that the ultimate 

goal of government is a 
perfect world, one in which all evil intent is cor- 
rected by a benevolent bureaucracy and all 
accidents are eliminated. Every time some- 
thing goes wrong, they immediately cry, 
“There ought to be a law!” 

A case in point. 

State Representative Dorothy Pelote has 
proposed that the Georgia legislature make it 
illegal for supermarket sackers to lick their fin- 
gers between customers. 


KENTUCKY 


The press reports 
that the young man who 
shot and killed his school- 
mates while they were praying is going to 
plead mental illness. He probably is unbal- 
anced. 

Notice, however, that no one is suggesting 
the slaughter he perpetrated was a “hate 
crime.” No attribution of ugly motives. 
Reporters and commentators are willing to 
nod their heads and agree that, yes, this one 
was simply crazy. 

The victims, 
Christians. 


after all, were merely 
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LOUISIANA 


In New Orleans, mem- 
bers of the National 
Education Association 
an Federation of Teachers 
debated over whether or not to merge. The 
purpose of the merger, according to its propo- 
nents: to fight the mounting political pressure 
to use tax dollars to support private schools. 

It’s ironic that this debate would take place 
in Louisiana, which may have more first-rate 
private schools than any other state in the 
nation. You’d think the teachers’ unions would 
hold their convention in Minnesota, where 
those Scandinavians think government should 


do everything. 


MARYLAND 


It’s a jock’s world, 
particularly at Annapolis. 

When Naval Academy 
freshman Felicia Harris admitted she had sex 
with an upperclassman, it was recommended 
that she be expelled, since dating between 
upperclassmen and freshmen is against the 
rules. Chris McCoy, a senior who had sex with 
her, was allowed to graduate with his class. 

McCoy was the star quarterback on the 
Navy football team. Harris was not. 


Trent Lott’s carefully 
orchestrated statement 
about homosexuality is a 
good first step — provided it eventually trans- 
lates into action. 

But don’t count on it. 

Historically, social conservatives have been 
content with a little rhetoric — and nothing 
else. The real question: Will Lott do anything to 
withdraw federal funding from homosexual 
activists? On Capital Hill, everybody knows that 
the gay rights movement is largely funded by 
the federal government. So what could Lott do 
to show James Dobson and Gary Bauer he 
really means business? 

Here are some suggestions: 

Oj Amend the Ryan White Act to 
prohibit funding for any group that 
produces gay rights propaganda. 

QO Pass a law making it unlawful 
for federal agencies to give homosexu- 
al couples equal standing with mar- 
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ried heterosexual couples. 

O Pass a law forbidding federal 
agencies from producing and distrib- 
uting educational materials that pro- 
mote or condone the practice of homo- 
sexuality. 

QO Include in that law a provision 
that no private or local government 
agency may receive federal funding if 
they produce materials promoting or 
condoning homosexual behavior. 


Liberals and gay rights activists say : 
they want the government out of the bedroom. : 
This legislation would accomplish precisely : 
that purpose. If Senator Lott is unwilling to help : 
bring such legislation to the Senate floor, then : 
he’s saying the same old thing about his con- : 


servative constituency. 
—‘“Let them eat rhetoric!” 


MISSOURI 


The 


any were. 


Then hotel management then became 
gripped with fear over Confederate items for : 
sale in the lobby area. When the Denver : 
Broncos football team hit the hotel to play the : 
St. Louis Rams, the Adam’s Mark erected a : 
curtain so that the players could go from the : 
front desk to the elevators without laying eyes 


on any offending Confederate paraphernalia. 


Thank goodness the players were pro- : 
tected from having their feelings hurt. : 


Millionaires are so fragile. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


of race. 
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Sons of : 
Confederate Veterans held : 

their annual reunion in St. : 
Louis this year, complete with the usual inci- : 
dents. First, the Adam’s Mark hotel saw red : 
over Confederate flags flying in guests’ rooms : 
(which could be seen from the street) and : 
demanded that the flags be furled: few if if 


Roger Clegg—general : 
counsel for the : 
Washington-based Center for : 
Equal Opportu-nity—reports that his organiza- 
tion examined the admissions policies of six : 
North Carolina public universities and found : 
that all six institutions discriminate on the basis : 


According to the report, at both N.C. State 
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: and UNC Chapel Hill, the median composite 
: SAT score for whites was 190 points higher 
: than the median for blacks. 


What does that discrepancy mean? 
According to Glegg, it means that “there 


- : were 1,230 white students who were rejected 

Se: with median scores and grades equal to or 
: superior to the scores and grades of the medi- 
: an black student admitted.” 


In a landmark case involving the 


: University of Texas, this kind of discrimination 
: was ruled unconstitutional. So, confronted with 
: irrefutable evidence by the Center for Equal 
: Opportunity that North Carolina universities 
: are doing the same thing, will they mend their 
” : ways? 


We bet that if federal marshals ever try to 


enforce the equal protection clause of the U.S. 
: Constitution, you'll see Gov. Jim Hunt standing 
“M, | in the doorway. 


OKLAHOMA 


Rumor has it that for- 
a uNvules mer NFL superstar Steve 
Largent is planning to run 


: for Governor of Oklahoma rather than remain 
: in Congress and fight with the Great Dictator. 
: Largent is fearless, honest, principled — and 
: conservative. Supporters say he could be a 
: presidential candidate in the twinkling of an 
: eye, that he has the same kind of charisma as 
: Ronald Reagan. 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Rep. Bob Inglis has 
won the Republican nom- 


r ination for U. S. Senate, thereby posing a prob- 
: lem for traditional-minded South Carolinians. 


Inglis—who is opposing long-time incum- 


: bent Fritz Hollings—not only favored removing 
: the Confederate flag from the Statehouse, but 
: also said in a speech at historically black 
: Benedict College that the so-called “Southern 
: strategy,” pursued by the GOP in the 1970s, 
: was racist, though he was later unwilling (or 
: unable) to state any specific aspect of that strat- 
: egy with which he disagreed. 


A number of conservative Republicans say 


they'll vote for Hollings “just so we won’t send 
: another scalawag to the U.S. Senate.” In fact, 
: rumor has it that some elected Lowcountry 
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GOP officials will publicly endorse Hollings. 
The prognosis at this early date: Inglis will 
lose by 4-6 percentage points. 


TENNESSSEE 


(i) The new head of the 


National Endowment for 
the Arts is William Ivey, for- 
mer director of the Country Music Foundation 
in Nashville. 

Next year look for the Endowment to fund 
a photograph of Loretta Lynn suspended in 
urine. 


TEXAS 


The murder of a 
black man in Jasper 
appears to be one of the most 
vicious racial crimes in memory. If convicted, 
the three white men who bound James Byrd, 
Jr. and dragged him behind their car should be 
disposed of — preferably in the same manner. 
Remember their names — John William 
King, Shawn Allen Berry, and Lawrence 
Russell Brewer. You'll be reading about them 
and watching them on television throughout 
much of the 21st century. 


VIRGINIA 


Bob Knight of 

. Sterlng—former Los 
Angeles Times reporter, 
Hoover Institute fellow, and current cultural 
warrior for the Family Research Council—has 
just published a new book that’s the talk of the 
country. 

Called The Age of Consent, this volume is a 
fierce and persuasive denunciation of current 
moral relativism in every facet of contempo- 
rary life—with page after page of shocking 
examples. Knight is one of the two or three best 
social critics alive, and his analyses of contem- 
porary films, television, and radio are both 
entertaining and instructive. 

The book was published by Spence 
Publishing Company, 501 Elm, Suite 450, 
Dallas, TX 75202, The price is $27.95. © 
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BETWEEN THE STATES TRIVIA 


“Tn the introduction to a Treasury of Civil War Tales, I wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War 
material available.’ The same is true of the present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable chal- 
lenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifications of which continue to our own time.” 


FAMOUS FIRSTS 


1. The brilliant tactics of what general 
were studied in military academies 
from West Point to St. Cyr in France up 
to World War I? 


. What was the device used by a gunner 
to protect his thumb held over the vent 
during sponging and loading? 


. Brig. Gen. George T. Anderson, 
C.S.A., who reveled in being regarded 
as ferocious, was given what nickname 
by his men? 

. When six movable guns of the same 


caliber were grouped together, what did 
they form? 


. What unit was formed by placing three 
divisions under a single commander? 


. What was the designation of a mounted 
sentinel on guard duty in advance of an 
outpost? 


. Described as “infernal machines” and 
used extensively by the Confederates, 
torpedoes are today called by what 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 


8. What was the large-bore cannon with a 
short barrel, strictly for use at close 
range? 

9. When ten companies were grouped 
under a single commander, what was 
the larger unit called? 

10. The familiar forage cap with a round 
flat crown and visor worn in both 
armies was called by what French 
name? 


11. What was the name of the defensive 
fortification formed from felled trees, 
facing outward? 

12. Because veteran engineer Robert E. 
Lee often set men to digging, what was 
he frequently called? 


ANSWERS 
1. Robert E. Lee. 


. Thumbstall. 


2 
3. Tige. abbreviated from Tiger. 
4. A field battery. 


. Acorps. 
idette. 
. Mines. 
. Acatronade. 
. A regiment. 
10. Kepi. 
11.An abatis. 
12. King of Spades. 


Webb Garrison is a veteran writer who lives in 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. Formerly 
associate dean of Emory University and presi- 
dent of McKenree College, he has written 40 
books, including A Treasury of White House 
Tales, and A Treasury of Christmas Stories. 
Civil War Trivia and Fact Book, ©1992 by 
Webb Garrison and reprinted by permission of 
Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee 


ON CAVALRY TACTICS 
“We gallop toward the enemy, and trot away, always.” 


BY WILLIAM FREEHOFF 


ON SECESSION 
“To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the Union 
is to say that the United States are not a nation...” 

President Andrew Jackson 


ON STATE SOVEREIGNTY 
“T denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of 
any state, territory, no matter what the pretext as the gravest of 


crimes.” 
Abraham Lincoln, 1860 
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J.E.B. Stuart, Col. 15¢ Va. Cavalry, CSA 


ON THE WAR 
“The battle sounds of this war may have subsided, but this war 
is not over. It will be decided in another generation at anoth- 
er time.” 

President Jefferson Davis 


ON LINCOLN’S CALL FOR TROOPS 
“Tennessee will not furnish a single man for coercion; but 
50,000 if necessary. for the defense of our rights, or those of 
our Southern brothers.” 

Isham G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee, 1861 


ON DUTY 
“It was a point of honor among Virginians never to shrink 
from any duties of a citizen.” 

George Carey Wiggleston, 1874 


HIRAM HANK WILLIAMS 


was the most famous and successful 
country music singer of his generation, a 
legend in his own lifetime, and an even 
larger one in death. He still seems familiar 
and accessible to us all across the inter- 
vening decades, especially as we imagine 
him from the powerful body of music that 
he left behind. All that is looking through a 
glass darkly, however, for a flesh-and-blood 
man is far more complex than anything that 
he can create. The difficulty of gaining a 
clear understanding of this elusive figure is 
compounded by the haze of retrospective 
hyperbole, conjecture, and outright lies that 
continue to surround his name. 

Hiram was born to Elonzo Huble 
Williams and Jesse Lillybelle Skipper 
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Williams in a log house in Mount Olive, 
Alabama on September 17, 1923, the sec- 
ond of two living Williams children. At 
around six feet and two hundred pounds, 
Lillybelle, or Lillie as she was known, was 
an outspoken, no-nonsense, physically 
imposing woman. Lonnie Williams was 
Lillie’s temperamental opposite, a slight, 
painfully shy and unassuming man who 
pursued a secondary role on the domestic 
scene. 

Itis unclear exactly why Lonnie, after a 
few more years, abandoned his family for 
life in a string of V.A. hospitals, but he did. It 
appears that Lonnie’s ailments were at 
least as much emotional as physical, for he 
stayed away for nearly nine years until 
August 1938. By that time, Lillie had grown 
entirely independent and was enjoying 
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attention from other males and there was 
no possibility of a reconciliation. Because of 
this fractured family life, young Hiram grew 
up without a father figure to guide him or to 
protect him from his mothers harsh judg- 
ments and arbitrary ways. 

For her part, the abandoned Lillie was 
nothing if not fiercely resourceful. She held 
her family together through a series of 
occupations from taking in sewing to work- 
ing as a practical nurse to running a board- 
ing house. The Williams family scrapped to 
get by, but they denied being poor. 

The Mount Olive Baptist Church prob- 
ably served as both a welcome escape 
from Lillie’s domineering ways and a civiliz- 
ing influence upon Hiram and sister Irene. 
It also brought a peek at a slightly broader 
world than could be found on an Alabama 
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dirt farm. On Sundays, Lillie pounded the 
church's organ with her brawny arms, and 
Hiram and Irene pitched in on the hymns. 
Williams would later say “.. . my earliest 
memory is sittin’ on that organ stool by her 
and hollerin’. | must have been five, six 
years old and louder than anybody else” 

Throughout his childhood, _ little 
“Harm; whose future songs would contain 
so many references to drifting and roving 
and economic insecurity, knocked around 
with his family from one house or shack to 
another, sometimes even living in a boxcar, 
in an area contained by Mount Olive, 
Chapman, McWilliams, Garland, and 
Georgiana. 

In Georgiana, a small, rural town in 
depression-era Alabama, Lillie, with no 
husband present, dug in her heels and 
attempted to make a go of it. On the farm, 
all the children Hiram 
had known had been 
dirt poor. In town, he | : 
came into contact for |} 
the first time with 
those who were bet- 
ter off, and they let 
him know it. Hiram 
grew up with a burn- 
ing sense of inferiori- 
ty, in the midst of 
shame and semi- ree 
rural squalor, a boy |s sm 
who was too wild by 
half, stealing whiskey 
from the lumbermen, 
hawking peanuts and 
packets of seeds in 
the streets, and shining shoes. 

Less than indifferent as a student, 
Hiram ignored his teachers and his books. 
The gangly boy was withdrawn and self- 
contained, too unsure of himself to engage 
in the give and take of the schoolroom. By 
the time he reached junior high school, this 
dirt poor, dull-eyed, virtually unlettered boy 
with a twisted spine had absorbed a con- 
stant stream of humiliating lessons both at 
home and in the street, developing a shy- 
ness that was actually a self-protective 
form of cynicism. According to a cousin, J. 
C. McNeil, “He didn’t laugh and carry on 
like other children?’ 

It was “Tee-tot? a hunch-backed black 
street musician, who surpassed Hiram’s 
schoolteachers by becoming the first to 
excite the youngsters mind. In return for 
the nickels and dimes that Hiram scraped 
together, Tee-tot taught the youngster gut- 
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bucket blues, raw songs with real emotion- 
al power. The young boy displayed a ready 
aptitude and an uncharacteristic eager- 
ness to learn. In remembering Tee-tot’s 
lessons, Williams once told a reporter, “All 
the musical training | ever had was from 
him ...1 never have read a note or written 
one. | can’t. | don’t know one note from 
another’ Tee-tot was wary of the unsolicit- 
ed attention and is reported to have 
warned the boy “Little white boss, these 
here white folks won't like me taking so 
much keer a’ you.” 

On July 10, 1937, the Williams family 
pulled up its shallow roots once again and 
moved to Montgomery, Alabama. A city of 
72,000, it was the largest city that the 
Williams family had ever seen. The bustling 
new environment was a challenge to 
young Hank’s_ resourcefulness. He 


Thigpen'’s Log Cabin, a popular Alabama reariietite and dance hall 
in the years when Hank played out of Montgomery. 


responded by setting up shop as a street 
musician and peanut vendor just outside 
radio station WFSA, which operated out of 
the Jefferson Davis Hotel. He certainly had 
musical ambitions on his mind. 

It is unclear who was the first in the 
entertainment industry to “discover” the 
skinny fourteen-year-old, but before too 
long, “The Singing Kid” had finagled his 
way onto the air waves of WFSA. Much to 
the surprise of the station’s skeptical man- 
agement, young Hank found a home on 
the station, establishing himself as its most 
popular performer. He played there, though 
intermittently, for more than a decade. 

Hank used this exposure on WFSA 
to set up performance dates, allowing 
him to rove the countryside, playing talent 
shows, high school dances, and honky 
tonks with the band he had formed, the 
first of many editions of The Drifting 
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Cowboys. Hank and his band hit spots 
in Pigeon Creek, McKenzie, Georgiana, 
Evergreen, Andalusia, Rutledge, and 
Fort Deposit. Early on, Hank developed 
the habit of spending money faster than 
he could earn it. 

Because of the usually rowdy clientele 
in the honky tonks, Hank took to carrying a 
pistol and supplied his band members with 
blackjacks. Lillie, who often acted as 
Hank's manager and handled the 
finances, was known to pitch in decisively 
when the brawling started. Women and 
liquor were readily available at every turn. 
This was a fast and rough life for one who 
was still attempting to solve the mysteries 
of the eighth and ninth grades. 

By the early forties, Hank had built a 
loyal following at Thigpen’s Log Cabin out 
by i alone 31, nee outside of Georgiana. 

Ri : There he played 
dance music in an 
open-air setting. It 
was a loud, free- 
wheeling crowd that 
frequented 

} Thigpen’s, and _ it 
Mem took a strong, clear 
voice and an electric 
steel guitar to pene- 
trate the din. Hank 
m} and his band sup- 

plied both and 
became a tremen- 
dous local draw. 

In retrospect, it 
can now be seen 
that Hank, even dur- 
ing these tender years, was on the way up, 
but the specter of alcohol already dogged 
his every move. Even the great Roy Acuff, 
whose dressing room Hank was known to 
frequent when the older man was in town, 
was known to muse that Hank had a mil- 
lion-dollar voice and a ten-cent brain. One 
band member, Boots Harris, told Colin 
Escott that he pleaded with Hank “If you 
keep drinkin’ ain’t nobody in the business 
gonna pay us no attention’ 

The girls, however, paid a great deal of 
attention. For example, there was that par- 
ticularly fateful afternoon, towards the end 
of the summer of 1942, when Hank met 
the beautiful Miss Audrey Mae Guy, nee 
Sheppard, at a medicine show in Banks, 
Alabama, where Hank was performing. He 
had been fired from WFSA because of his 
tendency to miss shows due to drunken- 
ness. When Hank and Audrey locked 
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stares, the attraction of each for the other 
was immediate. In her unfinished memoirs, 
Audrey later claimed “Tl never forget that 
expression on his face and the way he 
looked straight at me” 

Audrey was to serve as both Hank’s 
nemesis and his muse over the coming 
years. She was a sharp-tongued, hot- 
tempered, deeply ambitious woman, 
with a simmering sexuality. She was 
already married to Erskine Guy, with 
whom she had eloped in February 1941. 
The actual union did not last long. Guy 
disappeared one day and _ never 
returned. Later, he joined the army and 
was shipped overseas. 


A more cautious young lady than 
Audrey would have taken heed from what 
she experienced the day after she and 
Hank first met. She drove over to the trailer 
home where Hank was staying, arriving 
about noon. Hank met her at the door with 
his uncombed hair standing on end, shirt- 
less, unshaven, and clearly in the grips of a 
hangover. He pleaded for patience, 
cleaned himself up, and they went for a 
drive. Audrey, attempting to rescue Hank 
from the start, poured black coffee and 
tomato juice down him. Hank filled Audrey 
in by sketching the basics of his life story. It 
was probably just the right mixture of art 
and pathos, for it won her over. He pro- 
posed to her on the spot. 

Hank was in and out of the music 
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Hank and his mother, Lillybelle Skipper Williams. 
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business in these years. The Mobile, 
Alabama shipyards held out the promise of 
regular employment and the prestige of 
doing a little for his country in time of war. 
Audrey later claimed that she and Hank 
worked side-by-side in the shipyards. Hank 
gave this workaday existence a try, but the 
heavy work suited neither his tempera- 
ment nor his weak back. 

It quickly became apparent to all 
observers that Hank and Audrey were a 
bad mix. Even at this early stage, Hank 
was an inveterate hell-raiser and spend- 
thrift, a rebellious, often callous binge alco- 
holic. It must have seemed at times that his 
only saving grace was his almost other- 
worldly ability to 
express his inner 
feelings in song. For 
her part, Audrey 
often behaved like a 
spoiled child and 
was often guilty of 
the crassest selfish- 
ness. She was 
capable at times of 
deep devotion, how- 
ever, and although 
she was not inclined 
to suffer in silence, 
she suffered much 
j at the hands of a 
husband who want- 
ed all the comforts 
of domesticity, but 
none of its. stric- 
tures. Possessing 
many of Lillie’s traits, 
Audrey found her- 
self forced into a 
mothering role, rescuing Hank from jail, 
pulling him into line, and guiding him 
towards ultimate stardom, all the while sur- 
viving and minimizing the effects of his out- 
rageous drunken behavior. For all these 
reasons, Hank developed an _ infantile 
dependence on the sensuous, demanding 
Audrey, creating an attachment that was at 
once suffocating, erotic, and volatile. 

However difficult Audrey may have 
been, she believed implicitly in Hank's abil- 
ity and prodded him towards the real 
opportunities that presented themselves in 
the years just after the end of the Second 
World War. Returning veterans and their 
wives and sweethearts were in the mood 
for diversion and even had a few extra dol- 
lars to pay for it. Hank also sensed the 
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change in mood and became a driven 
man, even if sometimes driven by a deeply 
ambitious wife. 

Hank's first big break came when he 
was Called to Nashville by Fred Rose of the 
Acuff-Rose publishing house in 1946. 
According to biographer Colin Escott, 
Molly O’Day, one of the artists working with 
Rose, and her husband, Lynn Davis, had 
crossed paths with Hank several times on 
their tours of the South, and they had rec- 
ommended him to Rose as a songwriter. 

Hank’s connection with Fred Rose 
was a great stroke of fortune, for Rose was 
aremarkable man. He had begun life as an 
orphan in St. Louis in 1897, knocking about 
from the home of one unfriendly relative to 
another. He dropped out of grammar 
school after only the third or fourth grade 
and began his musical career early, 
singing for tips in workingmen’s saloons. 
Rose hopped a freight train for Chicago 
while still in his teens, where he became a 
musical jack-of-all-trades, playing piano for 
silent movies, hosting numerous radio pro- 
grams, and slowly forging a reputation for 
himself as a first-rate writer of popular 
songs. Among his more notable efforts 
were Red Hot Mama, ‘Deed | Do, and 
Honest and Truly. 

Twice divorced, this reformed alco- 
holic and Christian Scientist had come to 
Nashville in 1933 to build a new life and to 
pursue a new career in country music. By 
the late thirties, Rose had slowly and suc- 
cessfully acclimated himself to his new cul- 
tural milieu. In 1942, he and Roy Acuff 
founded the Acuff-Rose Publishing 
Company. Rose was to run the enterprise 
and Acuff supplied an investment of 
$25,000. That money was never spent, for 
Rose had the firm on solid financial ground 
from the beginning, due in no small part to 
the success of his own songs. 

What set Rose apart from so many 
other executives in the industry was his 
ability to nurture the talent he found 
and to make it productive. Over the 
coming years, he polished Hank 
Williams both as a singer and a song- 
writer, even serving as a co-writer on 
many of Hank’s songs. He had his own 
background as a performer on which to 
draw, albeit primarily in pop and vaude- 
ville. His arrangements and _ refine- 
ments reflected a musical taste far 
broader than Hank’s and they were a 
persistent and, overall, salutary, contri- 
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bution to Hank’s music. 

Fred Rose’s connections 
quickly paid dividends for Hank. Al [ES 
Middleman, the president of 
Sterling Records in New York City, 
called Nashville and asked Rose to 
rustle up some hillbilly acts to help 
balance out the Sterling label. Rose 
had the skinny Alabama songwriter 
fresh in his mind and contacted him 
down in Montgomery. A recording 
session was scheduled, andacon- 
tract was drawn up. 

Hank's first recording session | 
was held on December 11, 1946 in |} 
Studio D at WSM. Hank recorded 
Wealth Won't Save Your Soul, 
When God Comes and Gathers 
His Jewels, Never Again, and 
Calling You. In February 1947, he 
followed up with four more songs 
for Sterling, this time more carefully 
selected by Rose, and this time all 
of them were secular. Among them 
were Honky Tonkin’ and Pan 
American, simple songs that sold 
fairly well at the time, but which later 
became classics. 

Hank’s talent was clearly 
under-utilized by Sterling, but the 
budding star bided his time. As a result 
of Rose’s behind-the-scene efforts, 
Hank eventually moved to the new 
MGM label in the spring of 1947. 
Backed by Red Foley’s slick, profession- 
al band, a touch that can be credited to 
Rose, Hank cut a lyrically inventive up 
tempo number for MGM, “Move it on 
Over.” It was his first big hit. 

A hit record meant that Hank now had 
real money for the first time in his life. He 
even made respectable nods towards 
domesticity when he made a down pay- 
ment on a new house and bought a fur 
coat for Audrey. Even a wider cash flow, 
however, could not turn Hank Williams into 
a steady husband. His alcoholic binges 
and drunken spats with Audrey continued 
unabated. He was known to mutter to her, 
“When I’m drinkin’, you don’t want me, ‘n 
when I’m sober | don’t want you.” On May 
26, 1948, during a time that could have 
been the happiest of their lives, Hank and 
Audrey Williams were divorced. 

While Hank’s domestic life was disin- 
tegrating, Fred Rose was busy with best- 
laid plans. Saturday night jamborees were 
a driving force in the growing country music 
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Hank married nineteen-year-old Billie Jean Jones 
in October of 1952. 


industry in the late forties. Since the staid 
Grand Ole Opry was simply not an option 
for an artist with Hank's record for insobri- 
ety and unreliability, Rose pulled strings to 
land Hank a spot on the Louisiana Hayride 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

The ambitious Audrey rejoined a 
repentant Hank in Shreveport. Hank toed 
the line for a while as he grappled manful- 
ly with sobriety, and the couple achieved a 
more sustained period of happiness out of 
wedlock than they had attained as a mar- 
ried couple. Audrey’s subsequent 
announcement of her pregnancy elated 
Hank and prolonged the temporary truce. 

The opportunity to showcase his tal- 
ents on The Louisiana Hayride was a cru- 
cial development in Hank's rise to stardom. 
Despite its superior taste and possibly 
higher level of talent, however, the Hayride 
was still considered a minor league com- 
pared to the Grand Ole Opry. The Opry 
carried prestige. To Hank, an Alabama 
cracker boy, the Opry was the only true 
measure of success. The management of 
the Opry, spearheaded by Jim Denny, 
however, were determined to spin out 
down-home, family-oriented entertainment 
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week after week, therefore they 
feared Hank’s hard-earned repu- 
tation for drunken unreliability. To 
reach his goal, Hank would have 
to present the Opry manage- 
ment with a level of success that 
would make his _ continued 
ostracism financial suicide for 

1 them. The Opry was a business 
after all. 

Lovesick Blues was the hit 
fq that catapulted Hank Williams to 
*@ that level. It was nothing if not a 
strange song, and although it has 
by now become embedded in 
the popular consciousness as an 
archetypal country song, none of 
this was so when Hank recorded 
it. At that time, it was a failed pop 
song that had been around for 
years, penned by a Russian 
Jewish immigrant born in 1894! 

Hank had played Lovesick 
Blues before live audiences 
many times, and he knew the 
effect that it could have. He had 
faith in the song and in his ability 
to convey it. Fred Rose, on the 
other hand, was opposed. 
Number one, Rose did not own 
the publishing rights to it. He preferred for 
his most valuable commodity, Hank 
Williams, to record his second most valu- 
able commodity, songs owned by the 
Acuff-Rose music publishing house. 
Number two, Rose believed he knew a 
loser when he heard one, and in his mind, 
Lovesick Blues was trite, a retread, a lost 
cause. Hank eventually cut the song over 
all of Rose’s objections during a recording 
session in Cincinnati. Although he recog- 
nized how valuable Rose had been as a 
mentor, and although he was reluctant to 
ignore the older man’s advice, Hank 
stayed true to his own sense of what he 
knew would work. 

From the time that Lovesick Blues 
was recorded, the sound of Hank 
Williams's voice pervaded Southern cul- 
ture, whether in the South proper, or in the 
transplanted hillbilly ghettos that dotted the 
American landscape. Hank's almost stark 
musical style, deeply emotional and 
evocatively poetic, though expressed in 
the simplest language, had taken shape 
within Southern culture, but it was now 
shaping that culture in its turn. Hank 
Williams was becoming more than just 
998 e 
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one more financially successful singer of 
country music. He was on his way to 
becoming a cultural icon. 

The success of Lovesick Blues and 
Fred Rose's behind-the-scenes maneu- 
vers finally eroded the resistance of The 
Grand Ole Opry. The cautious and skepti- 
cal Opry management finally acceded to 
the inevitable when Hank was signed to a 
contract for a single guest appearance. 

Hank Williams made his Opry debut 
at Ryman Auditorium on June 11, 1949. 
The young hillbilly from south-central 
Alabama strode onto the stage before 
3574 paid onlookers. The crowd waited 
politely, not quite knowing what they were 
getting. With flashbulbs popping from every 
direction, Hank began to tear through 
Lovesick Blues with the intensity of a 
diesel engine. It was only then that a wave 
of recognition swept through the crowd. 
Suddenly, the cheering onlookers stood 
and delivered an ovation in mid-song! 
Hank leaned into the song, swayed his 
weak back sensuously, and jerked his skin- 
ny knees in time to the music. It has now 
become part of American musical legend 
that the frenzied crowd called Hank back 
for a record six encores. 

From a purely material standpoint, 
things then started coming easier for Hank. 
Money, in unprecedented amounts, 
poured in. Even cold hard cash, however, 
did not come close to bringing unalloyed 
happiness. He and Audrey annulled their 
divorce, but his discontent with her, which 
had been muted for some time, now 
returned to the foreground. After a long 
period of sobriety, Hank fell off the wagon 
while on tour in Dayton, Ohio, and he 
stayed off. 

The situation had become even more 
complicated when Audrey gave birth to a 
son, Randall Hank, in May 1949. Hank, 
who had been so neglected by his own 
father, doted on the child from the begin- 
ning. He had also taken immediately to 
Lycrecia, Audrey’s daughter by her first 
marriage, who still remembers her stepfa- 
ther fondly. Tragically though, Hank had 
precious little capacity for accepting the 
responsibilities of day-in, day-out father- 
hood. His answer was to lavish affection on 
both Lycrecia and little “Bocephus” and to 
weigh them down with extravagant and 
expensive playthings. 

Hank realized steadier success out- 
side his home. By 1950, he was riding a 
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After Lovesick Blues, Hank Williams was becoming more than a successful singer of country 
music. He was on his way to becoming a cultural icon. 


wave of proto-rockabilly hits that drew on 
his background as a street musician, par- 
ticularly from his early lessons with Tee-tot. 
Hank’s success in creating this new music 
was unique. The responsive chord that he 
was able to strike within the rapidly chang- 
ing postwar country music audience 
reflected a shared pattern of generational 
life experiences. The musical taste of the 
new and growing postwar audience dif- 
fered radically from that of the prewar 
years, with its traditional preferences for hill- 
billy string bands and white gospel. 
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The changes wrought by the Second 
World War in the American South, 
Southwest, and Midwest had been pro- 
found. As young men and families flocked 
to the cities to gain greater economic secu- 
rity, they often found less of it, and they just 
as often suffered from a sense of being 
torn away from rural backgrounds and tra- 
ditions. Many arrived in their new urban 
settings with feelings of social awkward- 
ness, few marketable skills, and low levels 
of literacy. Sprawling hillbilly ghettos grew 
up in both the north and the South. 
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lllegitimacy, unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, high divorce rates, and alcoholism 
wreaked havoc on family life, fracturing 
individual lives along the way. The result 
was a sense of dislocation and alienation, 
tempered by nostalgia for a rural world that 
was passing away. The songs of Hank 
Williams, reflecting these broader trends, 
were filled with stark alienation, regret, lost 
love, and social insecurities. 

Hank had lived the life. That is why 
songs like Honky Tonkin’, Cold, Cold 
Heart, Lost Highway, Mind Your Own 
Business, Long Gone Lonesome Blues, 
and You Win Again resonated within the 
new, younger, less tradition-bound postwar 
country music audience. 

The degree of success that Hank 
realized was nearly unprecedented in the 
history of country music. Cash continued to 
flow in, sometimes by the suitcase full, and 
Hank and Audrey plunged into a vulgar 
spending frenzy. They seemed to want to 
buy up everything in Nashville, except 
good taste. The house on Franklin Road 
grew from its modest beginnings to more 
than fourteen thousand square feet, with 
gold-flecked paint, seven bedrooms, and 
six-and-a-half baths with solid marble 
sinks. For his part, Hank indulged his pen- 
chant for horses and rare and costly 
firearms and even bought a sprawling 
ranch that he had not the slightest inkling 
how to run. 

A chief aspect of this country music 
superstardom and one of the primary rea- 
sons Hank Williams is remembered today 
was the crossover success realized by 
many of his songs. Of course, Fred Rose 
well knew that the national record-buying 
public as a whole had no taste for the stark 
simplicity and rusticity of Hank’s own musi- 
cal performances. That is why this eri- 
nence grise cut a deal with Mitch Miller of 
Columbia Records whereby Miller would 
receive copies of Hank's singles before 
they were released in the country market. 
Miller was to have the right to cover the 
songs with pop artists as long as Hank’s 
versions were provided with a six-weeks’ 
head start to maximize sales. The scheme 
proved as magically successful as it was 
formulaic. It was through these methods 
that America and the world became 
acquainted with the songs of Hank 
Williams through such stylists as Frankie 
Laine, Jo Stafford, Polly Bergen, 
Rosemary Clooney, and Tony Bennett. 
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The drunken binges and fits 
of sadistic rage for which 
Hank would become so 
famous were 
extravagant, 
melodramatic, futile cries 
for help and attention. 
These convergences made 
for a bad life, 
but they also made for 
great songs. 


Despite the steady stream of hits and 
the triumphant and lucrative personal 
appearances, Hank was already in sad 
physical and emotional decline. The condi- 
tion of his back continued its steady degen- 
eration. It is likely that he had been suffer- 
ing since birth from spina bifida occulta. A 
fall at a concert in Toronto and another fall 
while on a hunting expedition with band 
member Jerry Rivers aggravated the con- 
dition, resulting in a humiliating and physi- 
cally uncomfortable leather and stainless 
steel back brace and, finally, surgery at 
Vanderbilt Medical Center. As the painful, 
stress-filled months wore on, Hank 
became addicted to prescription pain- 
killers, which he consumed at rates far 
beyond the dosages prescribed. Of 
course, the easy availability of these drugs 
was complicated and compounded by 
Hank's chronic alcoholism. 

In some ways, Hank Williams was 
also wrecked by his success, for he was 
physically and emotionally unable to 
keep up with the demands of a rigorous 
schedule that shuttled him from coast to 
coast. The entire band traveled from one 
date to another, often a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles, cramped, along with 
musical equipment, into a single automo- 
bile. Hank usually rode in the back seat 
with his legs propped up to relieve his 
aching back, sometimes writing songs 
on his shirtsleeves. Exhaustion, bore- 
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dom, and the crowded circumstances 
took a heavy physical and psychological 
toll on all involved. 

In a broader view, both Hank’s genius 
and his self-destructive tendencies were 
reinforced by the elements of the culture 
that he had imbibed. These influences 
issued from a romanticism that was 
drenched in egoism and that most often 
found expression in extravagant, self-dra- 
matizing, and ultimately futile gestures. 
This self-absorbed grandiosity is the 
favored cultural stance of alcoholics and 
romantic poets in all times and places, but 
at that time it was still a prominent aspect 
of Southern romanticism. The drunken 
binges and fits of sadistic rage for which 
Hank would become so famous were 
extravagant, melodramatic, futile cries for 
help and attention. This dead end found 
one of its most extreme manifestations in 
Hank’s personality. It combined with his 
unique blend of physical and emotional 
dependency and the beautiful and haunt- 
ing expressiveness that was peculiar to 
him. The result was a jarring interpenetra- 
tion of life and art. 

These convergences made for a bad 
life, but they also made for great songs. It 
may be that only a deeply expressive, self- 
absorbed, alcoholic southern romantic 
could have produced both the words and 
the passion that can still be heard in his 
recorded performances of /m So 
Lonesome | Could Cry, Your Cheatin’ 
Heart, You Win Again, | Can't Help It, and 
Alone and Forsaken. Hank Williams was a 
redneck, but he was a redneck who was 
one of his generation’s greatest musical 
performers, as well as one of America’s 
foremost populist romantic poets. 

The sad, bleak outcome now appears 
hopelessly inevitable. To all outward 
appearances, 1952 should have been 
unprecedentedly successful for Hank. He 
had become a cash cow for all who were 
involved with his career. He continued to 
crank out hit after hit. He still performed 
before the largest crowds in the industry. 
Hank’s physical and emotional pain, 
however, took over his life. He often 
showed up for performances too drunk 
to sing, or worse, sang poorly. Entire 
tours were canceled because of his 
unpredictability. Babysitters were 
assigned to him to keep him sober, but 
usually they had no success. 

Hank’s marriage to Audrey, though 
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never stable, continued to degenerate with 
accelerating physical and emotional cruel- 
ties on all sides and, finally, divorce. One of 
this century's great stories of star-crossed 
love was now boiled down to the ridiculous 
legalese of the court briefs. 

Audrey, of course, complained of the 
drunkenness and physical violence. She 
did not mention her long string of lovers. 
Hank countered with the bitter accusations 
that Audrey had undergone an abortion in 
their home eighteen months previously 
that had brought him humiliation and grief. 
He also complained of her selfishness and 
her ungovernable temper. He did not men- 
tion the four bullets he had fired into his 
screen door on December 30, 1952, as 
Audrey beat a hot retreat. 

Hank's alcoholic binges resulted in 
increasingly shocking and violent behavior 
throughout the last two years of his life. The 
stories have become legends. One has 
him running naked through the halls of the 
Tulane Hotel, chasing after a similarly 
naked lady wrestler. Another has him 
shooting at a portrait of the battleship 
Missouri in a diner in Oklahoma City. In still 
another, he tried to shoot a maid in a 
Chattanooga hotel, but when the gun failed 
to fire, she broke a lamp over his head. In 
August 1952, he was arrested in 
Alexander City, Alabama. According to the 
Police Chief, Hank “. .. was more or less 
having DTs. He was running up and down 
the hall, yelling somebody was whipping 
old ladies and he was going to stop them” 

Soon after the final split with Audrey in 
early 1952, Hank immediately sought 
solace in other women. This included 
Bobbie Jett, a beautiful Nashville secretary, 
who promptly became pregnant with 
Hank's child. Paternity was in some doubt, 
but Hank acknowledged that he might be 
the father, and he took steps to provide for 
the child. 

In the meantime, Hank had moved 
into a house that was being rented by 
singer Ray Price. He proceeded to turn 
Price’s home into party central, hauling in 
both Bobbie Jett and a string of other 
young lovelies, day and night. 

One of these young lovelies was Billie 
Jean Jones Eshliman. According to one 
of her acquaintances, “Billie Jean was sim- 
ply a knockout physically—so beautiful you 
could eat her with a spoon ...”. When Hank 
met the voluptuous, red-headed nineteen- 
year-old, she was Faron Young's girl. Young 
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Hank William, Jr. (“Bocephus”), after a false start as a clone of his father, has forged his own 
successful career in country music. 


later claimed that Billie Jean was taken 
from him by Hank at gunpoint. 
Characteristically, Hank proposed to the 
young beauty immediately. 

Hank fell in love, but the party contin- 
ued. Every parasite in Nashville had him 
down as an easy mark. The loud music, 
gunplay, piles of empty bottles, and over- 
turned ashtrays in the Natchez Trace home 
finally led Price to arrange to have Hank 
committed to the Madison Sanatorium. 
Hank was outraged and ordered Price out 
of his own house. Price was glad to go. 
Wherever Hank went in his final year, he 
left a trail of wreckage in his wake. 

It was not only Price who was fed up. 
On August 11, 1952, Jim Denny, the man- 
ager of The Grand Ole Opry, finally out of 
patience even with a superstar, picked up 
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the telephone and fired Hank Williams on 
the grounds of drunken unreliability. Old 
Hank was going down faster than he had 
come up. 

Hank reacted like a wounded lion. He 
wrestled with the pain by rationalizing that 
he had grown too big for the Opry, and that 
he no longer needed that exposure to pro- 
pel his career. After all, he had long resent- 
ed the Saturday night obligations to the 
Opry, which provided him with little finan- 
cial recompense on nights when he could 
have been earning suitcases of cash from 
more lucrative appearances. Confused, 
hurt, and angry, the most successful singer 
and songwriter in the history of country 
music retreated to his old bases, his moth- 
ers boarding house back in Montgomery, 
and The Louisiana Hayride in Shreveport. 
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By this point, Hank was intent on 
a new beginning. He and Billie Jean 
were married before a Justice of the 
Peace in Minden, Louisiana on 
October 18, 1952. Badly in need of 
cash, Hank charged admission for }y 
two more public weddings that were § 
held the next day at the New Orleans } 
Civic Auditorium. Hank had invited § 


Fred Rose, but Rose forthrightly is 


responded that he wanted nothing to 
do with such a “carnival.” Fourteen 
thousand seats were sold for each 
performance. The guests were even 
treated to a country music concert. § 
Fred Rose was right, both affairs were 
vulgar extravaganzas. 

Little Billie Jean proved herself a 
trooper over the next two-and-a half 
months. She tried to straighten out |’ 
Hank's shattered life. She had no idea 
that his incontinence was not a result of || 
alcoholism, but was instead a symp- 
tom of the degenerative effects of the § 
spina bifida occulta that had dogged 
him from birth. She tried to feed him 
right and keep him away from booze. 
She even sent him to the North 
Louisiana Sanatorium in October, 
November, and December, but to no avail. 
Billie Jean was a self-styled party girl taking 
a crash course in maturity, but try as she 
might, she was out of her depth. 

Hank compounded his woes by 
becoming involved with “Dr” Toby Marshall 
of Oklahoma City, a reformed alcoholic 
and medical quack who had done stretch- 
es in San Quentin and the Oklahoma 
State Penitentiary for forgery and armed 
robbery. Throughout the last months of 
Hank's life, Marshall unconscionably sup- 
plied Hank with frightening amounts of 
amphetamines, Seconal, morphine, and 
chloral hydrate. When combined with other 
depressants, such as alcohol, chloral 
hydrate can be lethal. 

After a disastrous tour in Texas that 
ended in December, Hank was physically 
and spiritually at the end of his tether. He 
needed rest. In his blue Cadillac convert- 
ible, Hank headed for Georgiana where he 
and Billie Jean spent an afternoon and 
evening with Hank’s cousin and his wife, 
Taft and Erleen Skipper. Erleen prepared 
Hank's favorite meal, fried chicken and 
mashed potatoes. The Skippers would 
long remember that day and how much 
Billie Jean’s sweetness differed from 
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Hank’s gravesite in Montgomery. 


Audrey's imperious ways and the way the 
youngster helped out with the dishes after 
dinner. That night, Hank and Billie Jean 
accompanied the Skippers to services at 
the East Chapman Baptist Church. 

Hank continued to Knock around his 
native ground over the next few days. He 
attempted to visit his father in McWilliams, 
but when he arrived, Lonnie was not 
home. Hank left a note and a five-pound 
box of candy. He drove on to Pine Apple 
where he and Billie Jean had dinner with 
his Aunt Bertha, Lonnie’s sister. 

Hank had two engagements sched- 
uled, one in Charleston, West Virginia on 
New Year's Eve, and one for New Years 
Day in Canton, Ohio. He made his prepa- 
rations for the trip nervously, for these 
shows were charged with meaning. He 
was determined to do well. Fleeting opti- 
mism was a hallmark of his character, and 
he hoped that the dates would help rejuve- 
nate his career. 

The trip to Charleston was ill-fated 
from the beginning. Even before hitting the 
road for the first leg of the trip, Hank 
instructed his driver, Charles Carr, to stop 
at a doctor's office for a shot of morphine. 
Hank and Carr were stopped the next day 
in Knoxville by a snow storm. The pair then 
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desperately attempted to fly out of 
Knoxville, but the bad weather forced 
the plane back. This scotched any 
hopes of arriving in time for the 
Charleston show. After Carr checked 
them into the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 
Dr. P.H. Cardwell was called, possibly by 
Toby Marshall, who had already gone 


ae ahead to Charleston. Dr. Cardwell 


administered vitamin B12 and two more 
shots of morphine. 

At 10:45 that night, Carr, with Hank 
asleep in the back seat of the Cadillac, 


teal Pulled out for Canton, Ohio on the 
§ famous midnight ride that would 


become etched in the American psy- 
che. Hank was comatose in the back- 
| seat. Carr drove determinedly through 
the night. The next morning, a few miles 
| outside Oak Hill, West Virginia, Carr 
checked on Hank and found that he 
was dead, arms folded in a V across his 


wi] chest. Carr then drove into Oak Hill to 


| Burdette’s Pure Oil service station and 
the startled proprietor called the police. 

Hank's. funeral in Montgomery 
three days later was the largest that had 
ever been held in the Southern United 
States. The services were broadcast by 
two radio stations. Between fifteen and 
twenty thousand mourners arrived in 
Montgomery before the end of the day, 
pressing to gain entry into a hall that held 
only three thousand. A great many arrived 
merely to see the spectacle, some others 
to express genuine grief. Some in the great 
crowd had known Hank from the time he 
was a hungry looking shoeshine boy. 
Others had first known him in the prime of 
his manhood and his artistry. Several of the 
greats came down from Nashville to sing. 
Two beautiful wives, dressed in black, each 
claiming to be the real Mrs. Hank Williams, 
sat too near each other in the first row. Four 
women fainted. A fifth fell at the foot of the 
casket and was carried away in hysterics. 
Copious tears were shed by many who 
had reviled Hank in life. All in all, it was an 
extravagant affair, in keeping with the man 
that Hank had become. © 


Leslie Kitchen is a writer and his- 
torian who lives in Southern 


California. 
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ohn Ashcroft has 
made a career of 
public service in Missouri. 
After serving as Auditor 
(1973-75), Assistant Attor- 
ney General (1975-76), 
Attorney General (1976-84), 
and Governor (1984-1992), 
he was elected to the U.S. 
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Senate in 1994. In his short 
time in Washington, Senator 
Ashcroft has already become 
known as a champion of 
states’ rights and traditional 
values. He is also a jealous 
defender of national sover- 
eignty against the New 
World Order. His bold leader- 
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Senator John Ashcro 


Missouri's 
Champion 
of States’ 
Rights and 
Traditional 
=~ Southern 
~ Values. 


ship on these issues and oth- 
ers makes this Border State 
senator a natural for the 
pages of Southern Partisan. 
Senator Ashcroft serves on 
three committees: Commerce, 
Foreign Relations, and Labor 
& Human Resources. 
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Southern Partisan: Senator, our 
subscribers followed the rise and fall of 
the McCain tobacco bill very closely. 
The legislation was quite shocking in 
that it was even proposed, then so 
many Northern Republicans jumped 
on-board with it. For those of our sub- 
scribers who don’t know anything 
about the tobacco legislation, what 
exactly happened there? 

Senator Ashcroft: The bill turned 
into a massive taxing and spending 
bill. It was a way to extend govern- 
ment substantially under the guise of a 
program to curtail smoking among 
teenagers. However, it didn’t do any- 
thing to place any responsibility on 
teenagers. The bill would have 
increased taxes, in my judgment, by a 
minimum of $868 billion, and it would 
have created, according to the bill 
itself, about 17 new boards, commis- 
sions and agencies. I was the only per- 
son to stand up and vote against that 
bill in the Commerce Committee. (I 
guess so many people thought that it 
was a lead pipe cinch, that the 
American people would join with the 
President and his rhetoric rather than 
look at the reality of the bill.) But, 
when we began to expose the nature 
and extent of governmental extension 
in the bill, the first thing the propo- 
nents of the bill did was to take some 
of the labeling out of the bill so that the 
new boards and commissions would 
have a function. They were de-labeled 
and tucked into existing Departments 
so that the extension of government 
became a stealth extension. 

This bill was going to be rushed 
through prior to the Memorial Day 
recess after an hour of debate. That’s 
when I decided I would have extended 
debate! I don’t know how much you 
remember, but earlier in the Memorial 
Day week, I spent four hours debating 
the bill without yielding the floor and 
signaled my willingness to do so for an 
extended period of time. When they 
realized they were not going to be able 
to carry this through at the high veloc- 
ity they wanted (you know, velocity is 
the enemy of reason) they fell back. 

Tucked into this bill were just 
incredible things, like the $350 million 
a year to be spent subsidizing overseas 
studies about the cost of smoking in 
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other cultures. I (Ba 
mean, $350 mil- i 

lion a year! That 
averages $7 mil- 
lion a state. This Pe 
was flying under a Ea 
masthead of teen jas 
smoking, but it B 
turned out to be & 
everything from § 
big government to 
internationalism, 
all financed under 

a tax on cigarette & 
companies. But it 
wasn’t a tax on the 


cigarette compa- es 


nies at all. 59.4% of the taxes would 
have been paid by people earning less 
than $30,000 a year. So what you’d 
have is a massive tax for an extensive 
extension of government, and when 
the American people found out what it 
was, my colleagues decided that they 
could afford to join me in opposing it. 


Southern Partisan: So many of us 
remember Ronald Reagan and his 
campaign against big government, but 
we cant assume that every Republican 
is against a more _ powerful 
Washington. Still, ’m surprised that so 
many Republicans fell for this one. 

Senator Ashcroft: Well, you know, 
I'll have to tell you, when the President 
lines up on something, when he’s the 
power behind something, so many of 
our guys run to the pole, lower the flag 
and basically do what he thinks. 
Frankly, we need to be looking at the 
substance of things to see if there is 
something there worth fighting for. If 
there is, then we ought to take the 
President on. 


Southern Partisan: Another 
issue to do with the President is this 
idea of an International Criminal 
Court. You’ve again been one of the 
few that has been willing to stand up 
against that. 

Senator Ashcroft: It’s an outrage! 
It has the potential of subjecting 
Americans citizens, (at least for their 
actions abroad and maybe for their 
actions at home) to vague criminal 
charges that would spring from so- 
called “crimes against humanity.” 
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Some of the things they’re listing as 
crimes against humanity are “enforced 
pregnancies.” There are lots of people 
who wonder if the culture would 
decide not to make abortion available, 
would that mean that they were 
“enforcing a pregnancy”? For heaven’s 
sake, that would make withholding of 
an abortion a crime against humanity 
when many Americans believe that 
providing an abortion is a crime 
against humanity. This is a part of this 
administration’s effort at international 
government, and in order to govern 
internationally, they have to sacrifice 
sovereignty at every turn. 

You mentioned Ronald Reagan. 
Let me just run something by you. 
Ronald Reagan had a profound impact 
in terms of the way the world operates. 
But it wasn’t because he would sacri- 
fice sovereignty. Ronald Reagan did not 
see himself as a governor of the world, 
he saw himself as a leader of the 
world. Instead of sacrificing to some 
coalition or committee bits of U.S. sov- 
ereignty as a way of influencing the 
course of world events, he would 
strengthen the position of the United 
States and lead the world to his point of 
view. That’s a profound difference. 


Southern Partisan: On the local 
and national front, we have another 
effort at twisting meanings and twist- 
ing history. Its this idea of national his- 
tory standards... 

Senator Ashcroft: Revisionism is a 
threat to the respect that Americans 
have for their freedoms and liberty that 
was at the core of those who founded 
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this country, and when we see George 
Washington, the founder of our coun- 
try, called a racist, that is just total revi- 
sionist nonsense, a diatribe against the 
values of America. Have you read 
Thomas West's book Vindicating the 
Founders? 

Southern Partisan: I’ve met 
Professor West, and I read one of his 
earlier books, but not that one. 

Senator Ashcroft: I wish I had 
another copy: I’d send it to you. I gave 
it away to anewspaper editor. West vir- 
tually disassembles all of these mali- 
cious attacks the revisionists have 
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brought against our founders. Your 
magazine also helps set the record 
straight. You’ve got a heritage of doing 
that, of defending Southern patriots 
like Lee, Jackson and Davis. 
Traditionalists must do more. I’ve got 
to do more. We've all got to stand up 
and speak in this respect, or else we'll 
be taught that these people were giving 
their lives, subscribing their sacred for- 
tunes and their honor to some pervert- 
ed agenda. 


Southern Partisan: A young lady 
in North Carolina was recently was 
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sent home from school because she had 
a Confederate flag on her knapsack. 

What do you think about those kinds of 
incidents? 

Senator Ashcroft: Well, you know, 
I was down in Texas the other day, and 
someone asked, “Where was Missouri 
in the Civil War?” I said, “Frankly, it 
was in Texas.” After Fort Sumter, the 
legislature seceded, and they were run 
out when the federal troops came in 
and they set up a government in exile 
down in Texas. 

The right of individuals to respect 
our history is a right that the politically 
correct crowd wants to eliminate, and 
this is just not acceptable. Take those 
history standards: the standards make 
no mention of Lee’s military genius! I 
guess there’s too much space devoted 
to Madonna. 


Southern Partisan: As 
Southerners we worry a lot about 
states’ rights because we have been 
Jighting for these rights for a long time; 
since the founding of this country. Do 
you think states’ rights is dead? Is 
there any hope for restoring a true fed- 
eral system? 

Senator Ashcroft: A few years 
ago, when they celebrated the bicen- 
tennial of the Bill of Rights, they asked 
me to be one of the guys who wrote the 
Tenth Amendment portion. The Tenth 
Amendment was on life support sys- 
tems then, there’s no question about 
that. But I think we’re on the road 
back. Maybe this is just an old patriot’s 
desire to see a glimmer of hope in the 
embers and ashes of a situation, but 
during my time as governor, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision called Gregory 
vs. Ashcroft. That was one of the first 
Tenth Amendment cases that 
expressed a hint that there was still life 
to be had. Justice O’Connor wrote, “In 
the tension between federal and state 
power lies the promise of liberty.” 
Those are profound words. If we lay to 
rest the states’ powers, there’s no 
place, according to Justice O’Connor, 
for liberty to reside. God help us if we 
no longer have a place for liberty! 

That really was a fight that I 
waged against federal authority as gov- 
ernor, because our law said that I could 
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retire judges when they hit 70. They 
appealed and said no, under federal 
age discrimination laws they had the 
right to stay ad infinitum. | said, “I'm 
the Governor here. I’m appointing your 
replacement.” So we went all the way 
to the United States Supreme Court to 
defend that. The Supreme Court said 
the State of Missouri had the right to 
legislate in that area and that those 
judges were history. When the Court 
said those judges were history, it basi- 
cally said the Tenth Amendment was- 
n't history. 

We come to U.S. vs. New York and 
now the Lopez decision. All I’m saying 
is that these indicate there is still some 
fire left in states’ rights. I’m not saying 
we've arrived, but from my perspec- 
tive, I agree with Justice O’Connor: “in 
the tension between federal and state 
power lies the promise of liberty.” I 
believe that the Tenth Amendment, 
which was the capstone of our Bill of 
Rights, does appropriately reserve 
powers to the states, and it is time for 
Washington, D.C. to rediscover this 
founding principle, especially given the 
fact that the courts have made some- 
thing of a discovery of it. 

I have to say this: I have been as 
critical of the courts as any other indi- 
vidual, probably more than any other 
individual in the Senate. I have stopped 
judges and I have argued against liber- 
al expansionism and I will continue to 
do so, but there are a couple of areas 
where the courts have regarded the 
Constitution with respect, and I haven't 
seen the Congress do it. Frankly, the 
court is signaling it’s time for us to rec- 
ognize as a federal government, (and 
that would include the Congress), that 
there are rights, not only inherent in, 
but protected by, the Tenth 
Amendment to the states. 

Secondly, in the most recent affir- 
mative action case (the Aderand case 
in Colorado) the Court has indicated 
that quotas and preferences are not 
consistent with the Constitution. What 
disappoints me is that the Senate, even 
after that had been done in the United 
States Supreme Court, continues to 
pass into law the same quota and pref- 
erence system that was struck down in 
the Aderand case. 
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Southern Partisan: That's great. I 
did not realize that you'd been such a 
big part of fighting the states’ rights 
Sight. 

Senator Ashcroft: Well, frankly, 
there aren’t any big parts. There are 
just a lot of soldiers, and I happened to 
have been one of the soldiers at whom 
they fired a shot. Like Churchill said: 
“There’s nothing quite as exhilarating 
as to be shot at and missed.” They tried 
to take me out of appointing the judges 
of the State of Missouri on the basis of 
an interventionist federal age discrimi- 
nation statute, and they missed on that. 
That put my name in the history books. 


Southern Partisan: My last ques- 
tion has to do with education: it 
seems that whether you’re a stan- 
dard Old-Right conservative or a reli- 
gious conservative, education issues 
continue to rise to the top. What do 
you see as far as education and par- 
ticularly the danger of a power grab 
from Mr. Clinton and his allies on 
Capitol Hill? Does it look like we're 
going to be able to stem the tide 
against nationalization of educa- 
tion? 

Senator Ashcroft: Well, you know 
my role in this. When they came along 
with the federalized testing system, I 
was the only person in the Senate to 
stand up and speak against it on the 
floor. I got 12 Senators to vote with me 
at the time, but since then we’ve fought 
back. The last time we took a vote on 
this, there were 52 votes and Jesse 
wasn’t there, so it’s safe to say that 
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there are 53 votes to deny any federal 
funding for the development, imple- 
mentation, deployment, or field testing 
of a national testing system. If you con- 
trol and specify the tests, you’re going 
to control and specify the curriculum. 

For me, education is far too impor- 
tant a thing to cede to faraway bureau- 
crats. Education happens best at the 
hands of those closest to those being 
educated. Moms and dads, school 
board members, teachers, and the 
local community are the best educa- 
tors, and whenever we try to expropri- 
ate from them and endow bureaucra- 
cy here in Washington as replacements 
for moms and dads, school boards and 
local communities, we seriously dam- 
age the educational potential of 
America. We simply have to do every- 
thing we can to make it possible for 
people at a fundamental level of society 
(it’s cultural base, it’s families, commu- 
nities, school districts) to make deci- 
sions which will result in far greater 
educational achievement. Being against 
federal intermeddling in education is 
perhaps one of the strongest things you 
can do in favor of student achievement 
in education. 


Southern Partisan: Well Senator, 
we thank you so much. 

Senator Ashcroft: Ill be seeing 
you! & 
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Debunking Demagogues 


_ BY STEVEN GREENHUT 


A REVIEW OF: 
Jews and the 
American Slave 
Trade 


: by Saul S. Friedman 
: Transaction Publishers, 1998, 326 
: pages, $34.95 


Years ago when I 


: would expect to know better. 
The general idea was that white 


: Honor Marion Barry (I once voted for 


: him, but don’t tell anybody) and other | 
: powerful African-Americans as part ; 


its predominantly black residents. 
Apparently, white suburbanites 


: of its gleaming downtown that they 


:ern Virginia townhouses for this : 


: urban paradise. 


with black paranoia that helped me 
: grasp the rationale for Saul S. 


: written to rebut the salacious rumors : 
: circulated by Louis Farrakhan and ; 


: other black nationalist demagogues. 


understand why Friedman, a profes- : 
: sor of Jewish and Middle Eastern his- : 


tory at Youngstown State in Ohio, 


: debunk ludicrous Afrocentrist argu- 
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: tract, 


: every 


i : : emic-minded account 
: are desperate to abandon their north- | jooged down in too many details 

: bogg 
For instance, the book features : 


: : listings of Jews and gentiles who } 
It was this firsthand experience : owned slaves in particular states, tab- ; 
: ulations of ship entries from various : 


: orf : ports and many other facts. From an } 
Friedman's carefully researched tome, nies See nee this demolishes | 
: Jews and the American Slave Trade, : the Nation of Islam’s allegations. But, : 
: a higher percentage of Jews owned | 
: seriously entertained those ideas in } 


: i the first place. Why put us through so : 
For some, it may be hard to: much long-winded drudgery? ' 
That's not to say Friedman's book | 
: doesn’t have strong points. Its review : 
: ! of slavery in antiquity puts the } 
iexpended the time and effort to | American slave experience in better | 
: perspective by explaining how accept- | 


ments, especially those found in the : ed slavery was in most societies from | 
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: Nation of Islam’s widely distributed | 
Relationship : 
: Between Blacks and Jews. After all, : 
: the NOI screed—blaming Jews for } 
: slavery, black oppression and most | 
credible as } 
: Farrakhan’s claim that he had a close ! 
: encounter with Elijah Muhammad on } 
: top of a Mexican pyramid after the lat- 
: ter exited a heaven-sent UFO. 
So, some might argue, why both- | 


: er with it? 
lived in | 


: Washington, D.C., I was astonished by | 


The Secret 


eviliis as 


Like Mary Lefkowitz, 


that gets 


then again, no reader is likely to have 
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the earliest times. And he ridicules the : 
cheap morality practiced today of 
judging the past by current standards: : 

Attitudes and behavior change : 
over the course of time. What was ' 
acceptable, even desirable, in one era : 
may later be scorned. Abortion once | 
was unthinkable in most societies. 
Now it is part of U.N. recommended | 


: programs for population control... . 


So, too, throughout history, and cer- | 


: tainly in America, was slavery an } 
the } 


: Wellesley College professor who } 


the widespread belief in the black com- } rebutted academic Afrocentism in the : 
: munity of something called The Plan. It : gutsy Not Out of Africa, Friedman | 


: is a conspiracy theory of lunatic pro- : refuses to let outrageous allegations : 


: portions, yet it enjoyed widespread : 4, unchallenged. He won't change : 


: credibility, even among people you minds among the Fruit of Islam, but ! 
: his book recognizes a fact I witnessed | 


; © + in Washington: Vicious lies can fester | 
: people were trying to destroy His : and infect the minds of decent people | 
: if left untouched by the light of truth. 
Unfortunately, Jews and the } 


Sofa. plan to. take the-civ bate’ American Slave Trade doesn’t make 
; ofa plan to take the city “bac ae : its argument as strongly as it could ; 
? have. Whereas Lefkowitz produced a : 


© + tightly edited book with a strong mes- } 
are so sniliralled by the decrepit ' sage that could be grasped by any | 
_ neighborhoods and rampant crime | yeaconable reader, Friedman has put | 
: that characterize Washington outside : together a somewhat muddled, acad- 
position to control the slave trade, he | 


: argued, even though some Jews | 


accepted, if not approved, institution. . : 
.. . [HJow far do we go in applying : 
contemporary morality in the recon- : 
struction of history? In 1997 we say, of : 
course slavery is wrong. In 1998, we : 
say of course it has always been | 
wrong. But how can we judge the : 
behavior of free blacks, as well as | 
Jews, who yielded to the societal pres- | 
sure and the lucrative lure of the | 


' “neculiar institution” more than a | 


century ago?” : 

Friedman’s conclusion about the } 
role of Jews in the American slave } 
trade is equally simple, yet unassail- : 
able. Jews were often on the margins | 
of society, not just in America, but in | 
most nations they have lived or have | 
been expelled from. They were in no ! 


owned slaves, and even traded in : 
them. They faced the same choices as ! 
other individuals. 

I's a grand leap from the fact : 
some Jews profited from slaves to a ! 
vast Jewish conspiracy to oppress : 
blacks. The Secret Relationship claims | 


slaves in the South than non-Jews. But 
that is simply because most Jews lived : 


in cities, Friedman argued. Most } 


urban families owned a slave or two as : 
housekeepers, but Jews rarely owned : 
the large numbers needed to operate | 
Southern plantations simply because : 
they rarely owned plantations or had | 
much agricultural knowhow. : 
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The book counters other 
! widely held untruths. For 
: instance, 100 million blacks 
: could not possibly have per- 
fished in the slave trade 
: despite liberal guilt-mongers’ 
! shameless use of that figure: 

“It seems unlikely that | 
i sub-saharan Africa main- 
! tained a population in excess 
: of 300 millions in the fifteenth 
' through eighteenth centuries. 
: Because of war, famine, dis- 
! ease, the region barely sus- 


: tains that many today. ... For 50 mil- : 
: lion Africans to have perished aboard : 
: sloops and schooners making the | 
: Atlantic crossing, slave traders bent on | 
! making a profit would have had to : 
: drag off more than 75 million people, ; 
: hoping that a minimum one in three | 
: might survive. Records show this kind : 
i of death rate was unacceptable to : 


: slavers.” 


Mainstream black leaders perpe- : 
! trate the myth that vicious white slave | 
: traders dragged Africans from their : 
! idyllic homeland to serve as chattel for : 
! arrogant white Americans. Readers of : 
i this magazine know otherwise, but : 
! Friedman deserves praise for bring- : 
fing the facts about black African | 
! involvement in slavery to a wider : 


i audience. 


Western slave traders were, of : 
: course, nasty people. But they were } 
! often less brutal than the African war- : 
: lords who traded their subjects for : 
: herbs, livestock and trinkets, or who } 
: fought vicious tribal wars in which the } 
i losers were tortured, murdered or } 
! reduced to chattel. Ironically, Arab : 
i nations the Nation of Islam supports : 
: allowed slavery until recent decades. : 
? Some Arab lands, such as the Sudan, } 
today—-a_ fact : 
: Friedman highlights with commend- | 


: still tolerate it 


: able forthrightness. 


Jews and the American Slave ' 
: Trade also recounts the persecution } 
: visited upon the Jewish people from ! 
: biblical times through the Spanish : 
: Inquisition and into the modern era. } 
: He does so matter of factly, as a means ! 
: of demonstrating that Jews couldn't : 
: possibly be the all-powerful agents of 
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evil Farrakhan and his cohorts depict : 
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them as. It’s a useful account, especial- 


camp survivor, who takes interest in 
the history of his people. Even more 
useful, and frightening, is his descrip- 
tion of the anti-Semitic attitudes preva- 
lent among American blacks today. 
Polls show majorities of blacks 


care more about money than people. 
These attitudes 
resilient, and Friedman wrestles with 
the reasons many blacks are so hos- 
tile to a people who, in disproportion- 
ate numbers, supported the civil 
rights movement and the current lib- 
eral “civil rights” agenda. 


esting, but hard to accept, arguments 


seemingly irrational hostility. 


Friedman seems closest to the : 
truth when he cites the growth of : 
black Third Worldism, and old-fash- : 
ioned demagogic scapegoating, as : 
: reasons for increased black animosity : 
toward Jews. Social isolation in the ; 
inner city, he correctly wrote, allows : 
these distasteful ideas to gain curren- } 
cy because they go unchecked by : 


broader society. 


Friedman isn’t unduly harsh on 
the South, although he doesn’t chal- : 
lenge the widespread assumption that : 


2n od 


: ty of the North! 
are amazingly : 
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abolitionists were always a 
force for good. To his credit, he : 
tries to portray the complexity : 
of slavery in the South, charac- } 
terizing the region as more : 
than a stronghold of the “slav- : 
ocracy.” Slaves, he points out, : 
were brought to the colonies at : 
the urging of the British gov- : 
ernment, and the system : 
became so pervasive it was : 
unrealistic to expect individuals : 
to rise above it. 

Southerners will surely : 
this anecdote the next time : 


enjoy 


: ae lal- ' some New England Yankee gets too : 
ly to this son of a Nazi concentration : 


: haughty: “For nearly a century (1725- } 
: 1807) the American slave trade was } 
: virtually synonymous with that of : 
i Rhode Island. Throughout the eigh- : 
: teenth century, Rhode Island mer- : 
: chants controlled between 60 and 80 : 


percent of the American slave traffic.” 
: believing Jews are too powerful and : 


So much for the moral superiori- 


And this quotation from ai 


: Charleston attorney challenges the : 
: notion the antebellum South was the | 
: enemy of liberty: “Jews came to the } 
: South and got political 
: unknown to that time. Freedom to } 
: practice their religion, freedom to : 
Unfortunately, he recites the stan- : 
: dard liberal cliche that Protestant fun- 
damentalism is at the root of much | 
anti-Semitism, among blacks as well : 
as whites. He also recites some inter- | 


liberty | 


practice commerce. By way of con- ! 
trast, in New England which was : 
founded as a hotbed of religious liber- 
ty, the people had freedom to oppress.” 

Jews and the American Slave : 


: Trade isn’t a bad book, butit is a poor- 
about the proximity of Jews and ; 
blacks in urban neighborhoods, and : 
the psychology of both groups’ minor- } 
ity status to determine the source of } 
: some good arguments and provides : 


ly edited one. (it has so many mis- : 
spellings and punctuation errors it’s } 
hard to believe the publisher wouldn't | 
have caught them.) The book makes : 


useful history, but proves too tedious } 
to reach the wide audiences needed to } 
counter the Nation of Islam's lies. : 
That's too bad, because hateful and : 
dishonest theories need to be rebutted : 
or they can have a frighteningly long } 
lifespan. 
If you don’t believe that, ask any ! 
Washingtonian about The Plan. © 


Steven Greenhut is editorial 
page editor of The Lima News in 
Lima, Ohio. 
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Reagan's Legacy 


_ BY BRYANT BURROUGHS 


_A REVIEW OF: 

: Ronald Reagan: How an 

_ Ordinary Man Became 
an Extraordinary Leader 
: by Dinesh D’Souza. The Free Press, 

| 1997, 292 pages, $25.00. 


2 A Shining City: The 


: Legacy of Ronald Reagan ° 


: edited by D. Erik Felten. 
Simon & Schuster, 1998, 251 pages, 
: $25.00. 


Clare Boothe Luce once said that 


: history will remember each president 
: by a single line: Washington was the 
: Father of our Country, Jefferson draft- 
: ed the Declaration of Independence, 
: Roosevelt ended the Great Depression. 


| War without firing a shot.” 


slowly stealing Ronald Reagan’s mind 
: is mimicked by a national loss of mem- 


: day of peace and prosperity, it is diffi- 


: lent times in which Reagan was clect- 


: club for presidential ratings. This biog- 
: raphy by one who worked in the 


: proper perspective. 


dangers confronting America demand- 
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: to turn the tide of history. Four years of | 
: inept leadership by Jimmy Carter had } 
: produced crisis after crisis as America ! 
: spiraled downward in economic and | 
: military strength. The American econ- 
: omy was paralyzed by “stagflation,” a | 
: term invented to mean stagnant : 
: growth and inflation occurring simul- 
: taneously, a phenomenon that liberal : 
: Keynesian economic theory denied : 
: was possible. Inflation, which had been } 
: accelerating since LBJ’s double war on 
Vietnam and poverty, exploded under : 
: Carter and peaked in 1980 at 12%. | 
: Inflation was accompanied by a stifling : 
: 21% interest rate, the highest rate of 
: interest since Appomattox. 


Reagan’s. watch. His 


2nd 
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been the expansion of the power of : 
government. Nazi Germany and the : 
Soviet Union are certainly the two : 
extreme examples, but all the Western 
democracies have been weakened by : 
the growth of paternalistic, social wel- : 
fare governments that steal economic : 
strength as surely as they stifle citizens’ | 
spirits. That reality led James Burnham : 
to describe socialism as “Communism : 
with its claws retracted.” 

Faced with this challenge, Ronald : 
Reagan took office with the most ambi- : 
tious program since FDR and the new } 
Deal in 1933: the goal was no less than : 
to restore American economic and mil- 


: itary strength. In the first goal he rec- 
Democracy was in retreat around : 
: the globe before the rapacious Soviet : 
: empire. Between 1974 and 1980, nine : 
: countries in Africa and Asia fell into the : 
: Soviet orbit, and even neighboring Latin | 
: American countries were desperately 
ban ‘ : : fighting guerrilla revolutions. Even 
History’s memory line for Ronald ! more frightening, for the first time the | 
Reagan was eloquently composed by : Soviet nuclear arsenal achieved superi- : 
: Margaret Thatcher: “he won the Cold : ority over that of the US. Carter's 
ee ns _ | response was to eliminate funding for : 
The Alzheimer's affliction that is the B1 bomber and neutron ae : 
: in astunning specch at Notre Dame, he : 
: ory about his presidency. In this bright | sy lia Coeds 


ognized that he was restoring the : 
vision of the nation’s Founding Fathers, : 
and often quoted James Madison’s : 
lines in The Federalist Papers: “The } 
first object of government” is “the pro- 


: tection of different and unequal facul- | 
: ties of acquiring property.” 


President Reagan gauged that the : 
one sure way to slow the growth of ! 
government spending was to reduce } 
ihe amount of money that the govern- ! 
ment could spend. So within six | 
months he rammed through Congress | 


; the largest tax cut in American history, 
America’s government and its : 


i : : leaders seemed powerless to reverse : 
: cull for Americans to recall the turbu- | jhece domestic and global trends, Ina | 
: final insult, President Carter blamed 
ed president. We only vaguely recall : American citizens themselves for the 
: the pain of runaway inflation and the : “malaise” affecting the country. 
i threatened terror of nuclear war, : 5 


: because Ronald Reagan eliminated : 
: both. Yet the liberal elite refuses to rec- 


and he insisted that the rate of growth } 
in spending on domestic welfare pro- 
grams be slowed. He held firm in the | 
face of attacks by the Democratic party | 


: that accused him — often using terms : 
: usually reserved for Nazi war criminals : 
All this changed under President : 
greatness : 


teers alma aes : stemmed from his vision and moral : 
; ognize his historic contributions, rele- ! courage, what Edmund Burke termed | 
_ galing him to the “Tess than average” | moral imagination. Reagan under- | 
: stood the threat of economic decline : 


: ; . : and Soviet aggression in moral terms 
eager Waite eu = Me frst : and with moral clarity, and he pos- : 
_ attempt to frame his achievements in | secsed what D’Souza describes as a | 
: “Churchillian tenacity about his moral 
Bess Mian two decades: aed; ie : and political beliefs.” He recognized : 
: i : that he was fighting against the twenti- 
ed a man with the vision and courage eth century, whose central theme has : 


— of waging war on the poor. He held : 
firm when recession threatened the ; 
1982 midterm elections and his popu- : 
larity fell to 35%, the lowest for a pres- ! 
ident in the postwar era. 

Ilis moral courage was rewarded. : 


: In 1983 when the final year of the : 


Reagan tax cuts went into effect, the | 
U.S. economy began a 7-year growth : 
period that the Wall Street Journal 
refers to as “the seven fat years.” In the ! 


: largest economic expansion in peace- : 


time history, twenty million new jobs ! 
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How ‘ ‘4 * » 
an Ordinary Man Bo» our time.” | 

an Ex ‘ CCa Me Because Reagan ; 

b ESR ‘raording ry L eader viewed the : 

y Declaration of : 


were 
: created and both poverty and unem- 
: ployment rates declined dramatically. : 


' The economic vision that had been | Mitted to continue its terrible sweep | 


i derided as “Reaganomics” and : 
: “voodoo economics” destroyed the ; 
: Carter double demons of economic : 
i stagnation and runaway inflation. : 
: Ronald Reagan fulfilled the promises : 
: made to the American people when he : 
: campaigned for the presidency: he : 
: promised to reduce the inflation rate, 


: cut taxes, and lower interest rates, and : 


: he promised that doing so would lead : 


‘to an economic recovery and more : history whose last pages are even now : 


i jobs. He delivered on his promises 


: despite a Democratic congress, and the : ‘ . ° 
‘ recovery followed. Even as important- ; 4Pply Reaganomics to the Soviet Union, 
: ly, he framed the debate. From 1980 ; Which he described as a “sick bear.” He : 
: onward, both national parties have ; envisioned a reinvigorated America : 
: campaigned in favor of smaller gov- | Whose moral will and military might : 
i : would impose intolerable stress on the : 


: ernment and limited spending. 
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economy : 
was not } 
Reagan’s first 
priority, 
because he } 
considered : 
the primary : 
responsibility : 
of government : 
to be the pro- 
tection of its cit- 
izens from for- : 
eign threat. In : 
staff meetings : 
he would recite 
from memory : 
the words of } 
Whittaker: 


Witness, in which 


“the focus of con- 


ourselves, but with all 


mankind,” then the : 
: evil of communism could not be per- 


:. across the globe. 


Instead, President Reagan pos- 
sessed the moral vision to imagine a 


: world purged of the Soviet threat. 


Four months after taking office, he 


: asserted to students and faculty at the 
: University of Notre Dame: “The West 


won't contain Communism. It will 
transcend Communism. It will dismiss 
it as one bizarre chapter in human 


being written.” 


His fundamental strategy was to : 


But re-energizing the American ; Soviet economy. Foreign _ policy 


. 2 NB 


Chambers in his : 
incomparable : 
: giles that were aimed at the heart of : 
the former com- : 
munist described } 
communism as } 
: Wars, 
centrated evil of } 


Independence and : 
the Constitution as } 
“covenants we have } 
made not only with : 
? communist 
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“experts” reacted with scorn toward : 
this “amateur” approach. Arthur : 
Schlesinger wrote in 1982 that “those : 
in the United States who think the : 
Soviet Union is on the verge of eco- 
nomic and social collapse [are] wishful : 
thinkers.” Even former Republican : 
president Richard Nixon criticized : 
Reagan’s lack of “realism” and warned : 


: that “Soviet system will not collapse.” 


Reagan proceeded despite the crit- } 
icism, and Soviet leaders collided with : 
his granite-hard resolve in two funda- : 
mental areas. First, he eliminated : 


: Soviet nuclear arms superiority. In the 


face of massive street protests and } 
USSR blustering, he deployed nuclear- : 
armed Pershing II and Tomahawk } 
cruise missiles in Europe, in order to : 
counter the powerful Soviet SS-20 mis- 


London, Berlin, and Paris. He funded : 
research for the Strategic Defense : 
Initiative, which its critics dubbed Star : 
because he considered it : 
immoral for a nation to have a policy of 
leaving its citizens defenseless against : 
Soviet nuclear attack. i 

Secondly, he reversed Soviet gains ' 
around the world. Not one nation fell 
into the Soviet orbit during Ronald : 
Reagan’s watch. Moreover, in 1983 } 
Grenada became the first country in : 
which democracy was restored after a : 
takeover, _ effectively | 
destroying the Brezhnev dictum that : 


! once a country goes communist, it : 


remains communist forever. 
Even the great bear itself fell to his : 


: will. Propelled to the negotiating table : 
: by SDI, the Soviet Union signed the : 


: Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces : 
: (INF) Treaty of 1987 and destroyed its : 
: powerful missiles in Europe. One year : 
: later, the USSR withdrew its troops : 
: from Afghanistan, the first time in his- 
! tory that the Soviets had voluntarily : 
: withdrawn its soldiers. The spirit of : 
revolution spread with breathtaking : 
: speed into the Soviet bloc in Europe, : 
and shortly after President Reagan : 
: retired to his California ranch, the : 
(Continued On Page 39) 


Bryant Burroughs is a mem- 
: ber of the Southern Partisan edi- 
: torial board. 
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Time for Rebellion 


BY MARK THORNTON 


A REVIEW OF: 
Those Dirty Rotten 
Taxes: The Tax Revolts 


that Built America 

by Charles Adams 

The Free Press, 1998, 242 pages, 
$25.00. 


Charles Adams has written 
much more than a history of taxes 
and tax rebellions. He has written a 
book that describes and details what 
it really means to be an American. 

At a time when we are increas- 
ingly fragmented and divided over 
race, sex, religion and culture, it is 


* . WS 
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: YEN, me, 


refreshing to see the real heart and 
soul of America and a clear path 
back to the prosperity and freedom 
that once defined this country. As 
Adams declares, “the time for a 
rebellion is at hand!” 

Adams clearly shows that 
America was born out of a tax rebel- 
lion. It was not a rebellion against 
high taxes because the British taxes 
on the American colonies were rela- 
tively low. The Revolution was born 
in opposition to the importation of 
the English tax system. Rebellion, 
even violent rebellion, was known to 
be the best way to prevent this evil 
from taking root. 

Ultimately the Revolution was 
founded on ideas of freedom. Adams 


picked Thomas Jefferson, 
Montesquieu, and Thomas Paine as 
the most influential figures of the 
Revolution. Montesquieu’s The Spirit 
of Laws provided the ideas about 
good government and just taxation. 
Thomas Paine’s pen made it possible 
for Washington to wield his sword, 
and Jefferson provided a unifying 
intellectual spirit that legitimized 
rebellion. 

The colonists also knew from 
experience that the taxes in Europe, 
no matter how small or how tempo- 
rary, became onerous over time. 
This common experience combined 
with the revolutionary ideas about 
government to unite the fiercely 
independent colonists against the 


O98 Daviwte each News Journal 


Cofliey Noms Semice. halt 


“Bye-bye, Son. It’s tax time... you're my firstborn... you know the rules.” 
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Stamp Act. 

The early villain of our history 
was Alexander Hamilton who sup- 
ported a strong centralized govern- 
ment. He played a leading role in the 
coup d’etat that replaced the 
Articles of Confederation (which 
supported states’ rights and limited 
government) with the Constitution 
and all its “pernicious loopholes.” 
Hamilton also recommended the 
heavy excise tax on spirits that led to 
the Whiskey Rebellion. Ultimately 
the rebels won and Jefferson was 
elected. Hamilton’s taxes, big gov- 
ernment and Federalist Party were 
extinguished. 

Adams spends four chapters on 
the tariff and the Civil War. He shows 
that the tariff was a major source of 
political strife in early America. 
Adams also demonstrates that it was 
the tariff that started the war, not 
slavery. While there were many 
causes for war, Southern secession 
meant that the North would lose its 
giant cash cow. This compelled 
Lincoln to ignore the “consent of the 
governed” part of his beloved 
Declaration of Independence and to 
commit an act of war against the 
Confederacy. 

Most interesting is Adams’ chap- 
ters on the second Whiskey 
Rebellion that began in the South 
after the war. The dreaded whiskey 
excise tax was imposed on “men 
who were otherwise excellent citi- 
zens, poor but proud and indepen- 
dent. And most of all, they had a 
national tradition and a war for 
independence to excuse and justify 
what they did.” 

If that wasn’t enough. Southern 
moonshiners could steel themselves 
against the ravages of the IRS with 
the notion that their unpaid excise 
tax supported the generous benefits 
and pensions to Union, but not 
Confederate, war veterans. 

The second whiskey rebellion is 
still with us. The rebels have the 
upper hand now and there isn’t 
nearly as much violence. There is 
much less media attention paid to 
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this issue and much more to what 
might be called the third rebellion 
that pits Southern pot farmers 
against the Feds. 

The main reason for this lull in 
the fighting was the adoption of the 
income tax. The IRS realized it had 
much bigger and more willing fish to 
fry. Southern moonshiners lurked 
behind every tree with a shotgun, 
but the bulk of America had accept- 
ed socialism, progressivism, and big 
government. 

The income tax was one of those 
European ideas that the founding 
fathers recognized as an evil that 
would lead to tyrannical government 
and for which they laid down their 
lives to prevent. However, “by the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
the income tax was on its way to 
becoming the engine for running the 
modern state, for financing wars, 
and introducing socialism in its 
many forms.” 

Our income tax is a perfect 
example of how a low simple tax can 
quickly increase to unimaginable 
high rates and indescribable com- 
plexity. It was suppose to be volun- 
tary, but it quickly resulted in a mas- 
sive system of espionage and intimi- 
dation. The middle class passed the 
tax on the backs of the top 2% of 
wealthy Americans, but the tax was 
quickly expanded to all Americans, 
although Adams concludes that it is 
still a “soak the rich” tax compared 
to other countries. 

The IRS has become a giant 
monster trampling our rights and 
liberties. It is not really the IRS’s 
fault because any large tax requires 
a  Gestapo-like — organization. 
However, Adams does sce hope in a 
growing tax rebellion movement in 
America. Americans can rebel by 
effective tax planning, sheltering 
their income and wealth, or by 
working in the underground econo- 
my. However, as Adams points out, 
these passive protests can lead gov- 
ernment towards the even worse 
realities of inflation and confiscation. 

Not surprisingly, the final chap- 
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tcr reviews and investigates many of 
the proposals for tax reform. 
Throughout the book Adams makes 
the case for “good” taxation that is 
low and uniform and this colors his 
evaluation of tax reform. He admits 
that “the tax historian learns one 
lesson above all: pragmatism” and 
he is therefore too lenient on the 
idea of a national sales tax and the 
value-added tax (VAT). Both of these 
taxes have many problems with 
them, including the tendency for 
rates to rise and for their invasive 
bureaucracy to expand. 

The main lesson that I learned 
from Adam’s review of American 
history is that all taxes should be 
opposed. Small taxes become bigger 
taxes and big taxes suppress free- 
dom, economy and __ privacy. 
American tax rebels did not ask for 
rate reductions or reduced paper- 
work, they simply did not want to 
pay the taxes at all! 

The current call to get rid of the 
IRS and the Income Tax is heart- 
warming, but it must be emphasized 
that we don’t want to replace the tax 
with another tax or simply change it 
to another form. Taxes need to be 
reduced. Successful tax revolts 
require opposition to both taxes and 
the government bureaucracy that 
those taxes support. Anything less 
will be ineffective; it would be 
unAmerican. 

Despite this lapse, I can highly 
recommend this book. It should be 
in every home and read by every 
American. The book is a quick read 
and like his other books holds a 
wealth of interesting historical facts 
that you just don’t hear anywhere 
else like what really started the feud 
between the Ilatfields and the 
McCoys. & 


Mark Thornton is an economist in 
the Office of Governor Fob James of 
Alabama and is on-leave from the 
Ludwig von Mises Institute of Auburn 
University in Auburn, Alabama. 
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Friend or Foe? 
| BY JOE SCOTCHIE AND 
WILLIAM J. WATKINS, JR. 


David Horwitz’s Confederates 
in the Attic is the hottest book 
about the South on the news- 
stand. Two of our regular 
columnists weigh in—on oppo- 
site sides. 


TWO VIEWS OF: 
Confederates in the Attic: 
Dispatches from the 


Unfinished Civil War 


by Tony Horwitz 
Pantheon Books, 1998, 416 
pages, $27.50 hardcover. 


5» No: Typical 
’ Anti-South Bias 


The War Between the States fasci- 
nates Americans. Bookstore racks are 
replete with magazines and books dedi- 
cated to the War’s battles and history. 
Across the nation membership continues 
to grow in groups like the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, and reenactor 
units. The impetus behind many of these 
organizations is not just an appreciation of 
American history, but also a recognition 
that the issues that divided the nation in 
the 19th century remain a part of the 
national political landscape. 

Realizing the War lives in America, 
Tony Horwitz embarks upon a tour of the 
War's historical and present battlefields in 
his new book Confederates in the Attic: 
Dispatches from the Unfinished Civil War. 
Horwitz, a former labor union organizer 
and war correspondent, tells lively tales of 
his adventures including campaigns with 
hardcore reenactor units, interviews with 
noted authors such as Shelby Foote, and 
arguments and discussions about the War 
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with people from all walks of life. 

One of Horwitz’s most accurate and 
depressing observations is the state of the 
Southern landscape. ‘The author repeated- 
ly describes the myriad strip malls and gar- 
ish fast-food restaurants that mar the 
Southern terrain. In a visit to one historic 
battlefield Horwitz observes that “[dlevel- 
opers had achieved what several Union 
generals never could, conquering 
Fredericksburg and littering the elegant 
colonial town with acres of modern crud.” 
At other battlefields Horwitz learns how 
much of what should have been preserved 
has been lost to the bulldozer and the back- 
hoe. As a reminder of the need for histori- 
cal preservation, Confederates in the Attic 
is admirable. Unfortunately, the book’s 
accolades must end there. 

Though Horwitz professes a “child- 
hood fixation on the Confederacy,” he 
admits that this has “mutated into an adult 
preoccupation with the South and race.” 
And this “preoccupation” makes up the 
majority of the book as Horwitz scouts the 
South for material to feed the publishing 
titans of the Northeast. During his quest 
Ilorwitz uses such unfortunate events as 
the’ murder of Michael Westerman to paint 
a picture of white hate and culpability. 

Westerman, who was murdered in 
Kentucky for displaying the Confederate 
Battle Flag on the back of his truck, is 
described as a bully with much in common 
with his murderer, a former Chicago gang 
banger. Horwitz laments that Westerman’s 
assailant “didn’t have the sort of resources 
available to the O.J. —“Dream Team” and 
thus was convicted. In Horwitz’s macabre 
world displaying the Battle Flag is a worse 
crime than murder and the author implies 
that Westerman, a father of two toddlers, 
got just what he deserved. 

To further buttress the image of the 
South as a haven of right-wing extremism, 
Horwitz spends an evening with a denizen 
of a South Carolina trailer park and, to no 
one’s surprise, finds just what he is looking 
for. Horwitz’s host provides him with a feast 
of diatribes about Freemasons and Jews, 
and the author leaves South Carolina confi- 
dent he has listened to the pulse of the state. 
Of course wherever there are people down 
and out like Horwitz’s friend in the trailer 
park, one is likely to find far-fetched con- 
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spiracy theories as the downtrodden place 
the blame for their failings on others. 
However, a harangue from a resident of a 
New York City tenement doesn’t sell, so 
Horwitz continues his tour/viification of the 
South. 

In Memphis Shelby Foote attempts to 
explain many basics to Horwitz, but he has 
little success. Foote points out that no state 
would have joined a union it could not leave 
and that states’ rights was not a mere 
smokescreen used to protect slavery. 
Horwitz will have none of this as he sees 
race as a unique Southern sin that caused 
the War and remains a regional problem. 

As Horwitz dwells on racial strife, both 
real and imagined, he makes no attempt to 
explain why blacks are beginning to leave 
the cities of the North and returning to 
small Southern towns. Moreover, Horwitz 
does not deal with arguments by historians 
such as Paul Johnson who unequivocally 
state that even if the slavery issue had been 
resolved the South still would have seceded. 
The author ignores these points for the sim- 
ple reason that they do not fit into his para- 
digm which is built solely on Southern 
racism. 

Rather than spending an entire book 
on the South and race as he explores the 
“unfinished Civil War,” Horwitz’s time 
would have been better spent researching 
calls for devolution as people are demand- 
ing local remedies for local problems. The 
real unfinished war is the fight against a 
ubiquitous federal government that regu- 
lates all aspects of modern _ life. 
Confederates in the Attic, however, is a one- 
cimensional screed that merely reaffirms 
the author’s preconceived ideas about the 
South. Sadly, Horwitz could have penned 
the book without ever leaving his library. 

—William J. Watkins 


, Yes: Generally 
2 Favorable to 
the South 


This decade has seen the usual spate 
of trave/commentary books on the South. 
Despite decades of changes on the 
Southern landscape, this genre remains a 
venerable cottage industry. If the distinc- 
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Winner of the Pulitzer Prize) 


tiveness of Southern culture is ever lost for 
good, such books, even those by liberals 
with an axe to grind, would cease to be 
written. And American culture would be 
far poorer (if indeed, it can get any poor- 
er) for it. 

Why, at this late date, are there still so 
many books about the South? Tony Horwitz 
quotes a letter writer to a Richmond news- 
paper: “The South is a place. East, west, 
north are nothing but directions.” There 
also is the matter of history. In other regions 
of the country, American history, especially 
18th and 19th century history, is either an 
irrelevancy or a cause for a bout of self-con- 
gratulation. History, if it lives at all, is a set- 
tled affair. In the South however, history 
remains a great battle still to be won. The 
notorious cultural wars of the 1980s and 
90s have been fought with a greater inten- 
sity in the South than anywhere else in the 
country. As a last bastion of Western, 
Christian civilization, the region is both 
cherished by traditionalists and targeted 
with an evil zeal by multiculturalists. The 
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latter, at least, under- 
stand that much of the 
rest of the nation will 
hardly fight the Left's 
nihilistic agenda, while 
Southerners have 
proven to be a bit more 
stubborn. 

Confederates in the 
Aitic is similar to Peter 
Applebome’s Dixie 
Rising, namely in deter- 
mining how a traditional 
Southern culture can 
survive the ravages of 
modernity. Mr. Horwitz’s 
book mostly examines 
the effect of the Civil War 
on shaping the modern 
mind of the South. Like 
many liberals, the 
author dislikes the 
overdevelopment of 
Dixie. Historic battle- 
fields in the Richmond to 
Washington corridor 
have barely survived the 
wrecking balls repre- 
sented by shopping 
malls, suburban home 
tracts, and fast food joints. Mr. Horwitz also 
doesn’t like the politically correct light show 
at Stone Mountain (where, among other 
things, an image of Robert E. Lee breaks his 
sword to the strains of “The Battle Hymn of 
The Republic”). 

In addition, the author discovers the 
difficulties of teaching Civil War history in 
racially integrated classrooms. (This is 
where decades of brainwashing have real- 
ly taken their toll.) Some Southern states 
have even stopped teaching pre- 
Reconstruction era history to high school 
students, preferring the start the textbooks 
in 1877. Not only are our young people 
being robbed of learning about their heroic 
Civil War ancestors, they also apparently 
are taught nothing about the Revolutionary 
War, and the legacies of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry, to only name three heroes of the Old 
Republic. In response, many Southern par- 
ents now either home school their children, 
send them to private schools, or have them 
join an organization called “Children of the 
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Confederacy,” an offshoot of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. 

Finally, to his credit, Mr. Horwitz 
understands that the rural South remains 
the lifeblood of the region, perhaps the 
only true South left. “[The] geographic kin- 
ship between far-flung stretches of the 
backcountry South offered some clue to 
the cohesion and resilience the region dis- 
played during the Civil War and to the 
South’s cherishing of Confederate memory 
ever since.” 

As with any travel book on the South, 
the author benefits from meeting an array 
of colorful, eccentric and highly pious indi- 
viduals. Whatever fame this book has will 
be for its portrait of Civil War reenactors, 
especially one Robert Lee Hodge, who has 
the whole regimen down to a tee, including 
barefoot marches and finding correct but- 
tons for his battlefield uniforms. 

The most memorable character, how- 
ever, is a former general store owner in 
Sutherland Station, Virginia named Jimmy 
Olgers. After the family store closed in 
1988, Mr. Olgers has served as the town’s 
unofficial mayor, in addition to writing a 
newspaper column and working at a local 
funeral parlor. But mostly, he keeps an Old 
South tradition alive by opening the store as 
a musuem. “A Southerner .. . .is more 
related to the land, to the home place,” he 
tells his visitors in a credo Andrew Lytle or 
Richard Weaver would appreciate. “I feel 
sorry for folks from the North, or anyone 
who hasn't had that bond with the land. 
You can’t miss something you never had 
and if you never had it, you don’t know 
what it’s all about.” 

Such thoughts are even more melan- 
choly when one considers a dark future 
where residents of a nondescript, subur- 
banized nation will never even understand 
the priceless treasures of land and memory. 

Despite such colorful characters, 
Confederates in the Attic suffers from one 
major drawback: Again, like Mr. 
Applebome, the author feels the need to 
assure his readers, on page after page, of his 
own political liberalism. Toward the end of 
the book, Mr. Horwitz once again distances 
himself from the South’s conservatism. But 
he also displays some understanding of the 

(Continued On Page 39) 
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Never Say “Ya'll” To Your Girlfriend 


BY TED ROBERTS 


If you can’t stand a land that’s noisy, 
Never, never choose New Joisey. 
The air is dense with “dem” 
and “dese” 
Oh Lord, ship me Southward, please. 


This morning, while breakfasting 
at the Bon Ton Café with my good 
friend, Herb, I read an old Lew 
Grizzard column on Talking Southern 
—specializing in y'all. And hovering 
over me all the time was Laverne, who 
specializes in popping her gum, smil- 
ing, replenishing half full coffee cups— 
and you got it, talking Southern. 
“Lemme warm yall up,” she said 
addressing either me and Herb ( 
hoped) or the two half filled coffee cups. 

How appropriate | thought, since 
Grizzard, in his column, correctly 
made the point that the educated 
Southerner never used y'all in other 
than plural setting. Northerners’ brains 
—numbed by the cold—sometimes 
don’t understand that y'all is a plural 
pronoun. I guess I should know. I spent 
25 years in the Boonies up North, the 
homeland of “dem” and “dose” and 
“dese.” Every time a Northern friend 
had more than one beer, he or she 
would say, “Teddy, say y’all to me.” The 
ladies loved it. Ah, the charms of the 
uneducated, but good hearted peasant 
who leaves a bunch of roses at the 
manor house for the Duchess. But I 
didn’t mind. I never turned down a 
“y'all” request, even though a student 
of Southern Talk would have known 
their request was improper unless 
addressing multiple objects. The well 
bred Southerner would never use the 
“Y” word unless he were addressing 
two or more people. Y’all means you all 
—the two or more of you. Like; 
“Beauregard, you go get the beer for 
the party. Billy, Bob, and Curtis—y’all 
move the piano ’gainst the wall so we 
got room to set down the beer keg and 
have a hoedown.” Educated North- 
erners, with say, a degree from Rutgers 
should understand this; they’d never 
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say “youse” to a single individual. Like 
— I love youse — to a pal. And never 
has a Rutgers English professor 
addressed a student as “youse.” That 
term is properly applied to the whole 
class, like, “Youse must do da home- 
work to pass dis course.” 

The charm of the honeysuckle 
Southern voice to the aborigines of the 
Northeast USA is hard to understand. 
It’s one of life’s cosmic conundrums like 
—why those same Northeasterners 
can’t pour an inch of grease into a cast 
iron skillet, roll some chicken parts in 
flour, set ’em in the skillet, and turn on 
the stove. This simple series of actions 
cannot be managed by anyone born 
above the 35th latitude. 

When I first moved to Jersey, they 
loved me. I attended many a neighbor- 
hood party—like the sheep that fol- 
lowed Miss Bo Peep to the mutton bar- 
becue—and discovered that I was the 
entertainment. They’d make me stand 
on a table and recite fifty common 
words while they howled and turned 
on one of those Harvard School of 
Linguistics syllable counters. Then 
they'd make book on whether 
“beeaayewtiyahfuul” was six or seven 
syllables. 

Sometimes when I was lonesome, 
Id call the Holly Farms Fried Chicken 
Hot Line in Atlanta. I'd make up some 
hellishly complicated question about 
batter ingredients. Then I'd just listen 
and smile as Betty Lou Prentiss, the 
Belle of Batter, or Helen Jean 
Rutherford or somebody with a honey- 
suckle voice just talked and talked. 

But a wandering, Southern Miss— 
say visiting friends in New Jersey— 
needs to guard her speech. That lilt is 
an energizer to male hearts. To the 
local hounds (and there were some 
hounds in our social circle) she’s the 
fluffiest fox they’ve ever seen or heard. 
I'll never forget the visit of my cousin, 
Luanne. The poor girl was constantly 
under siege. Her voice was an aphro- 
disiac. That liquid, languid drawl 
turned every phrase—even “Gotta 
penknife? I need to clip my toenails. 
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They’re tearing up my hose” into “YES! 
YES! YES!” She was gravel road rural, 
the eighth daughter of a corn liquor 
distiller and marketer who only saw 
flashing lights when the sheriff unex- 
pectedly dropped in. 

My advice to her was to learn 
deaf/fmute sign language. Unless, 
despite her virginal upbringing she 
liked motel furniture. 

But for the transplanted Southern 
male, here’s a few rules: 

1) Never say “ma’m” to a strange, 
Northern lady. It’s considered seductive 
— an instant enchantment. If you must 
say it-stand back. Unless you're single 
and enchantment is what you’re after. 

2) Never say “shute” unless it 
rhymes with “grit.” Northerners prefer 
directness. 

3) When friends ask you to say 
“something Southern,” recite the plot 
line of Gone With The Wind. And tell 
‘em you know the sequel, too. That'll 
stop ’em. 

4) If the War comes up conversa- 
tionally, tell em we won. There’s not 
much history on The Simpsons. 

5) Some more advice. Let’s say 
you're a year or so from Sewanee and 
you're sounding savagely authentic as 
a native. You can even say “down 
Rover” to a New Jersey Doberman— 
and he obeys. (“Hey, this guy’s from 
Hackensack. Maybe he’s got one of 
dose plump, Italian sausages in his 
pocket.”) But don’t get overconfident. 
Don’t call home. One five minute con- 
versation and you're back in the 
molasses and cornpone age. Anytime I 
took a Memphis call, the wife knew 
immediately. “You’re talking to 
Memphis—I could hear the Mississippi 
lappin’ at the levee the minute you 
opened your mushy mouth. You sound 
like a sleepy Scarlet O’Hara.” 

My last piece of advice is no mat- 
ter how confident you feel, don’t recite 
any number with “9’s” and “5's.” It 
can't be done by the native Southerner 
without flooding the room with the 
smell of Magnolia. And when you're 
standing on that table at the block 
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party and they're demanding another 
round of “I like ice cream’ (which 
comes out, “Ah lock ahscreme”) just 
give your name, rank, and serial num- 
ber. I’m an expert on these tabletop 
embarrassments because for many 
years | lived away from Memphis and 
continually lobbied my company to 
send me South. Ill never forget the day 
the boss summoned me to his office. All 
the week before, rumors swirled 
around the water cooler about the pos- 
sibility of some Southern assignments. 
Now here I was facing him. Clearly 
something big was on his mind as he 
toyed with a human skull that adorned 
his desk; poor Schlemmerhazen, who 
was slow to sign up for the Nashville 
office. The boss looked up and opened 
his mouth to speak, but before any 
noise came out I shrieked. “Please 
don’t send me to Huntsville, Alabama 
just because I’m Southern born and 
bred, have a catfish in my aquarium, 
and a cousin who swaps biscuit recipes 
with the governor.” 

“That’s exactly where you're 
going, Roberts.” 

Pretty clever, huh? 

So me and my lovely wife (she 
reads my commentary, you know) and 
three highly dependent, obedient kids 
relocated to Alabama. Linguistically, it 
was a huge let down. My distinction 
was lost. I was no longer an exotic, 
whiskered catfish in a school of gray 
pickerel. No more jokes. Like the 
hound dog that missed his fleas, I 
yearned now and then for a mangled 
“dem” or “dese” or “dose.” 

One balmy Alabama night as | 
watched the Weather Channel describe 
the Fall storms that were punishing 
New Jersey, | broke down. I spent a 
couple of well spent bucks listening to a 
true daughter of New Jersey—the 201 
long distance operator—tell me there 
was no listing in Hoboken for the ficti- 
tious name J gave her. © 


Ted Roberts of Huntsville, 
Alabama is Southern Partisan’s 
humorist. 
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Reagan's Legacy 


(Continued From Page 33) 

Berlin Wall came down. Two years 
later, the Soviet Union abolished itself. 
The prime mover had been Ronald 
Reagan. It was, admired Henry 
Kissinger, “the greatest diplomatic feat 
of the modern era.” 

D’Souza is the first author to 
describe objectively Reagan’s historic 
achievements, but this is not the defini- 
tive Reagan biography. For this we 
await publication of historian Edmund 
Wilson’s anticipated biography, and if 
the appetizer on PBS in celebration of 
President Reagan’s 87th birthday is an 
indication, then Wilson will frame 
Reagan’s place in history as surely as if 
a fifth face were added to Mt. 
Rushmore. 

A Shining City presents Reagan's 
post-presidential speeches, from his 
comment two weeks out of the White 


House that retirement had ruined his 
Saturdays to the graceful letter inform- 
ing the American people that he was 
entering “the sunset” of his life due to 
Alzheimer’s. As we listen with our 
mind's ear we can once again hear 
that great voice now grown silent, and 
marvel at the instinctive inner com- 
pass of moral courage that resonated 
in his heart. And it makes more 
painful the observation of Sam 
Donaldson that if not for constitutional 
and physical limitations, Reagan could 
have been president for life. 

Gorky once wrote of the elderly 
Tolstoy: “I am not an orphan on the 
earth as long as this man lives on it.” So 
it is with the old and frail man who once 
was president and who now lives on his 
beloved Rancho del Cielo in the Santa 
Ynez mountains. And when he is gone 
and we are left orphans, we can be 
thankful that in the threatened twilight 
of American hopes, his blood ran strong. 
We shall not see his like again. © 
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region's politics while worrying if America 
“will remain one nation” citing “ample signs 
of seperatism....among class, race, ethnic and 
gender lines” and even concluding that the 
“whole notion of a common people united by 
common principles, even a common lan- 
guage, seemed more open to question than at 
any other other period in my lifetime.” 

But that’s it. Mr. Horwitz’s reactionary 
friends understand what is happening. And 


they would point a finger at the federal gov- 
ernment as the prime cause for any 
impending disintegration of a cohesive 
American culture. More analysis of the 
problem would have helped. 

And so, while the author's liberalism 
might be annoying, it's also instructive. This 
book, like others, represents a grudging 
admiration for Southern traditionalism by a 
journalist who hardly shares that world- 
view. This is the most that can be tolerated 
by the world of Manhattan publishing, 
which like the television and movie industry, 
despises a distinctive Southern culture more 
now thanever. —Joe Scotchie © 
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E. H. Peckinpaugh—Inventor of the Bass Bug 


BY JIM MCCAFFERTY 


When I was a boy in small town, 
Mississippi, I spent an inordinate 
amount of time at a local hardware 
store, staring a great peg board upon 
which hung all manner of fishing tack- 
le, most of it old and dusty. One card of 
cellophane wrapped fly-rod lures 
attracted my special attention, not 
because of their design, but because of 
the strange name inscribed on them: E. 
H. Peckinpaugh Company. 

E. H. [Ernest Hillary] Peckinpaugh 
is not exactly a household name. | 
doubt if even one in ten fishermen 
could tell you who he was. But we 
anglers—especially those of us who fly- 
fish for bream and bass—owe him a 
lot. Peckinpaugh, you see, invented the 
popping bug, those little bits of cork 
and feathers and rubber legs that 
Southern game fish love to chew on. 

Compared with traditional flies, 
which have been around in one form 
or another for two millennia, cork bugs 
are late arrivals on the angling scene. 
Mr. Peckinpaugh invented them just 90 
years ago when he was a young man of 
about 24. 

But his interest in fishing began 
much earlier. “By the time I was twelve 
years old,” Peckinpaugh once told the 
late fishing writer Robert Page Lincoln, 
“I had learned where the fishing holes 
were to be found within a radius of a 
good many miles of my home,” in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. One day, 
while the young Peckinpaugh was 
dunking red worms for smallmouth 
bass, he spied a fellow wading up the 
creek with “an extremely long old- 
fashioned type of fly-rod....” The 
youngster watched with curiosity as 
the angler cast his feather-covered 
hook into the middle of the pool where 
Peckinpaugh had been fishing—with 
no luck—for the last half hour. That 
curiosity turned to astonishment, then 
to envy, as the flyfisherman hooked 
and landed a big fat bronzebacked 
bass right under Peckinpaugh’s nose. 
From that moment on, Ernie 
Peckinpaugh was just as hooked by fly- 
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fishing as was that smallmouth. 

By the time he reached his late 
teens, Mr. Peck (as he would be known 
to his friends in later years) was an 
accomplished flytier and flyfisherman. 
Possessed of an intelligent, active mind, 
he was always looking for ways to 
improve those skills, a search that led 
him to the creation of the cork bodied 
bug. 

His favorite fly in those early years 
was the bucktail, a simple but deadly 
lure made by tying a few dozen strands 
of a deer’s tail hair to a tinsel-wrapped 
hook. “I somehow discovered that late 
in the afternoon and at dusk,” Mr. Peck 
said in an interview published in Fur; 
Fish, and Game, “if | could keep a 
bucktail fly on top of the water, I could 
catch more fish.” Along about 1907, 
while musing over the problem of how 
to keep the bucktail from waterlogging 
and sinking, Peckinpaugh suddenly 
recalled a fishing trip when he had 
dropped a cork bottle stopper into a 
creek. Before he could retrieve it, a fish 
had taken a swat at it. Why not, he 
thought, make a fly with a cork body? 

“My first cork-bodied bugs,” Mr. 
Peck remembered, “were simply small 
bottle corks with the hook shank run 
through the full length of them” with 
bucktail legs added to either side. “That 
combination .. .,” he found, “proved little 
short of perfect” for both bream and 
bass. 

As other anglers learned of Mr. 
Peck’s invention, they wanted to try it. 
Once they did, they had to have pop- 
ping bugs of their own. Mr. Peck oblig- 
ed. At first, he made just enough to 
trade to tackle stores for rods and reels 
and other fishing supplies. But that 
only increased the demand. 

The fame of the Peckinpaugh fly- 
rod bug spread rapidly beyond E. H.’s 
little corner of the Tennessee Valley. 
Florida bound northerners, in those 
days, frequently laid over in 
Chattanooga. The fishermen among 
them learned of Mr. Peck’s invention 
and couldn’t resist taking a few along 
to entice Sunshine State largemouth. 
Of course, the Yankees took their 
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Peckinpaugh bugs back home, and the 
lures proved successful on northem 
waters, as well. Soon, tackle compa- 
nies across the country offered their 
own versions of Peck’s innovation. 

Mr. Peck offered several versions 
of the cork-bodied bugs, himself. The 
mos: enduring—and the one that was 
in every flyfisherman’s arsenal when I 
was a boy—was Peck’s Popper, a tear- 
drop shaped cork, concave on the 
front, with a long feather tail. 

By 1918, Peckinpaugh left his con- 
tracting business—he was a master 
brick layer specializing in fine fireplace 
work—to enter the fishing tackle busi- 
ness full time. He eventually employed 
45 persons in the making of cork bugs 
and other fishing lures. 

Mr. Peck died in 1952. His busi- 
ness, unable to compete with the cheap 
labor of the far east, went into decline 
a few years later and finally shut down 
completely in the 1960s. Someone, a 
few years ago, had acquired the right 
to use the name E. H. Peckinpaugh, but 
the original company is long gone. 

But there’s a happy ending here. 
Though Mr. Peck’s company is history, 
and his name might not be very well 
known today, there are monuments to 
him across the South. If you’d like to 
visit one, look no further than that bit of 
float and feathers at the end of your fly- 
line. 

And, by the way, I revisited the old 
hardware store a few years ago hoping 
against hope that a few of those origi- 
nal old E. tI. Peckinpaugh bugs would 
stil be hanging from the peg board. 
After 30 years, there were three left. I 
bought them for two dollars and 
change. © 


Jim McCafferty practices 
environmental law in Jackson, 
Mississippi. On the theory that if 
he waits to be asked, he won't 
ever get to go anywhere, he is 
actively soliciting invitations 
from Southern Partisan readers 
to go brook trout fishing and/or 
grouse hunting. 
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BY BILL LAMKIN 


The 1998 Winston Cup season is 
full-throttle, and the action heated up 
just as the mercury was rising in the 
Southern summer heat. There are now 
twenty-four races complete with one 
rescheduled. So, the season is two- 
thirds complete. In this 50th anniver- 
sary season of NASCAR there are 
many similarities to the past few sea- 
sons: Jeff Gordon is atop the points 
standings with multiple wins, Mark 
Martin is hot on his heels, someone is 
complaining about the advantage Ford 
has over Chevy and Pontiac, and Rusty 
Wallace is still having trouble with the 
super-speedways. Some things just 
don’t seem to change. 

Since the last issue we have had 
nineteen races (20 if you include the 
Winston). In these nineteen there has 
been a diversity among the winners. 
Each manufacturer has won and we 
have had two men in victory lane that 
are not repeats from the first five races: 
Bobby Hamilton began on the pole and 
took the checkered flag at Martinsville 
April 20, and Jeremy Mayfield cap- 
tured his first ever win at Pocono June 
21. The list of other winners begins 
with Jeff Gordon capturing his fourth 
straight win at Bristol March 29, he 
repeated again in a pole-to-pole finish 
at Charlotte May 24, and won his first 
race win at Sears Point on June 28. On 
April 26 Bobby Labonte went pole-to- 
pole to win at Talladega (my favorite 
track) to get his (and Pontiac’s) second 
win of the season. May 31 saw Dale 
Jarrett beat the pack for win # 2 in the 
MBNA 400 at Dover, Delaware (by the 
way MBNA driver Ward Burton was 
sizzling in this race as well). Terry 
Labonte got his first win of 1998 on 
June 6 in Richmond. Due to the fires of 
Central Florida, we will have to wait 
until October 17 to see the first-ever 
storm under the lights at Daytona. And, 
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New Hampshire International 
Speedway saw Ricky Craven return 
from an early-season injury to take 
the pole and Jeff Burton in victory 
lane on July 12. Then Jeff Gordon 
squeezed off four straight wins only to 
be denied a fifth in a row by an emo- 
tional Mark Martin. 

Thankfully, in this year’s dry sum- 
mer heat, the boys of the oval are giv- 
ing us some relief. Gordon is strong, 
but Mark Martin is so hot that I think 
he will melt the pavement yet. If you 
include the Winston (non-points), he 
has won six races this season with five 
coming after the March 29 race at 
Bristol. He blistered the course at 
Texas, California, and Michigan. His 
win in Charlotte at the Winston was a 
race of attrition in which Martin 
proved to be the strongest, most agile 
and determined of the bunch. 
Martin’s fourth and fifith (points) wins 
came at Michigan and Bristol respec- 
tively. It will not be his last. I still stand 
by my prediction that Mark Martin 
will win the Winston Cup in 1998. 
Just wait and see. 

This year’s rookie phenom is 
Jeremy Mayfield. Until recently, he has 
steadily held the points lead over veter- 


Jeremy Mayfield is from Owensboro, 
Kentucky, home also to Darrell Waltrip. 
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an team-mate Rusty Wallace and other 
such notables as Jeff Gordon, Mark 
Martin, Dale Jarrett, and Dale 
Earnhardt. The muli-car team strate- 
gy is certainly a bonus for the younger 
men like Mayfield. The combination of 
team-Kranefuss/Penske has given 
Wallace and Mayfield a_ distinct 
advantage on the track. With only one 
team win, this duo has consistently 
been in the top ten in nearly every 
race. Shared wisdom, ideas, and 
know-how pay off big. 

This year has already seen some 
spectacular wrecks, too. The most 
notable damage this year came on 
back-to-back weekends at Talladega 
and in California where Bill Elliott was 
involved in two horrific crashes that 
caused a red-flag for each race. In 
Talladega it took almost an hour for the 
crews to clear the debris from the 19 
cars involved in that one. Other than 
the red-flag stop, California was virtu- 
ally “caution-free.” Who can wait to see 
“Awesome Bill from Dawsonville” back 
in victory lane? He has proven to be 
the fan’s favorite driver for over ten 
years with very few wins since becom- 
ing team owner. I don’t have the evi- 
dence to prove this theory, but I believe 
a driver is too cautious when he transi- 
tions from “driver” to “owner/driver,” 
thereby making him more susceptible 
to accidents and fewer wins. Maybe 
that is what has happened to Bill Elliott 
and Darrell Waltrip. 

As we move into the fall we are 
likely to see the action only get hotter. 
When the final flag flies, we will be able 
to say that the 1998 season has been 
one of excitement and nostalgia. And, 
just think we owe all this fun to the 
good ol’ boys of the South. © 


Bill Lamkin is pastor of 
Linden Presbyterian Church 


in Linden, Alabama. 
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BY JON RAWL 


Rebel girl Tanya Tucker has 
requested that her record label, 
Capitol, release her from its roster 
after 13 years. On Capitol, the singer 
recorded such hits as “If It Don’t Come 
Easy,” “Strong Enough To Bend,” 
“Down To My Last Teardrop” and her 
hit from last year, “Little Things.” 

® South Carolinian Aaron Tippin, 
who proudly sports a Palmetto tree 
and crescent moon tattoo on his arm, 
has signed a new record deal. The 
crooner of such hits as “You’ve Got To 
Stand For Something” and “There 
Ain’t Nothin’ Wrong With The Radio” 
has joined the roster of Lyric Street 
Records, a Walt Disney subsidiary. 
™ Supergroup Alabama will ven- 
ture on their first Christmas tour this 
holiday season. Kicking off in early 
December, the band will play 12 cities 
across the nation. We all love 
Alabama’s biggest holiday single to 
date, “Christmas In Dixie.” 

@ Sons of 
Confederate 
Veterans life 
member Trace 
Adkins has 
taken up golf as 
a hobby. Unlike 
the name of his 
song, golfing is 
5 2 ef a thinkin’ thing. 

TRACE ADKINS Among the 
Sarepta, Louisiana native’s other hob- 
bies is collecting War Between the 
States memorabilia. This 1998 “Star 
of Tomorrow: Male” award winner at 
the TNN / Music City News Awards 
joined the SCV back in his home state 
many years ago. Trace is truly pas- 


sionate about the Old South. 
President Jefferson Davis is proud of 
you, son. 


@ Music City is cooling off, thanks 
to Reba McEntire. She donated sever- 
al air conditioners for Nashville’s pub- 
lic housing units. The redhead also 
personally assisted the city’s housing 
authority in installing unused units in 
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needy homes. 

@ The Dixie Chicks have laid a 
golden egg. The Texas-based three- 
some— Natalie, Martie and Emily— 
have reached gold sales status with 
their major label debut CD, Wide 
Open Spaces. The ladies also recently 
traded in their old pink RV for a blue 
bus. They did hold on to the RV’s disco 
ball for their new mode of transporta- 
tion. We are tickled for any person or 
group that uses Dixie in its name to 
have such great success. 

@ Southern gentleman and clas- 
sic singer/songwriter Jimmy 
Driftwood died of a heart attack July 
12th at the age of 91. Perhaps his 
most popular tune was “The Battle of 
New Orleans,” sung by Johnny 
Horton. Johnny’s version crossed over 
to become a big pop hit in 1959. 

™ “The Man in Black,” Johnny 
Cash, is back after recent health 
problems. He has been diagnosed 
with Shy-Drager syndrome. It is a 
baffling condition that affects one in 
10,000 people, mainly those between 
ages 50 and 70. The victims have 
abnormally low blood pressure, 
which can cause dizziness and faint- 
ing. Johnny will soon record a follow- 
up to his Grammy-winning 
Unchained album. 

@ True Confederate-Americans 
love collard greens. Therefore, John 
Berry has recorded a song with the 
delicious veggie mentioned in it. 
“Better Than A Biscuit” is also the 
name of John’s next CD. Like Johnny 
Cash, John has seen his share of 
health problems in recent years. The 
brain tumor survivor’s most recent ill- 
ness was with his throat. 

@ Another Southern delicacy is 
keeping Kentucky Colonel Tom T. Hall 
busy. Tom says he loves to shell peas. 
“It’s great therapy,” the singer/song- 
writer says. Hall freezes his home- 
grown vegetables for year-round eat- 
ing pleasure. “You can sit down and 
put some music on and sit and shell 
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peas. I love to do that.” 

A man with no apparent throat 
problems, vocal guru Vince Gill, has 
finalized his divorce with Janis Gill of 
Sweethearts of the Rodeo fame. The 
two have joint custody of their 16- 
year-old daughter, though her prima- 
ry residence will be with her mom. 
Janis retains the couple’s farm, while 
each received a house. Janis will also 
receive 38% of Vince’s future earn- 
ings on songs he’s written, published 
and recorded through the end of 
1997. Ouch! 

A man that just tied the knot is 
legendary outlaw David Allan Coe. He 
wed for the fifth time June 22nd in 
Nashville to Rebecca Yvonne Smith. 
The couple met at Coe’s home while 
David was outside washing his tour 
bus. Smith struck up a conversation 
by telling Coe how involved she was in 
supporting American Indians. 

Congratulations to the South’s 
King, not King Cotton but “The 
King”’—Elvis. He finally made it into 
the Country Music Hall of Fame in 
Nashville after being overlooked for 
years. His fellow inductees this year 
include Grand Ole Opry great and 
Lorrie’s dad—George Morgan, former 
Gaylord CEO “Bud Wendell” and “The 
First Lady of Country Music’— 
Tammy Wynette. 

@ One of Dixie’s most cherished 
exports, Jack Daniel’s whiskey, pre- 
sented George Strait with a one-of-a- 
kind saddle for his horse, Jack. The 
saddle is emblazoned with the Jack 
Daniel’s logo. The singer, who’s as 
smooth as Tennessee whiskey, is still 
celebrating the monstrous success of 
his George Strait Music Festival. The 
tour, which featured Jack Daniel's as 
one of its sponsors, grossed close to 
34 million Yankee dollars. © 


Jon Rawl lives near the bat- 
tlefield in Franklin, Tennessee 


and is a writer in the Country 
Music industry. 
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Southern Cooking 


WITH SALLIE JEAN 


[recently discovered “fast food.” I 
don’t mean the golden arches variety 
—though with two small boys I see 
plenty of “happy meals.” I mean fam- 
ily favorites made — quickly. 
Surprisingly, I discovered this fast food 
at a day-long cooking school I recent- 
ly attended. It was a beautifully pre- 
sented show, with elegant table-set- 
tings, and I was initially aghast at their 
idea of cooking with prepared, rather 
than fresh, food. But then I thought, 
what better time than summer to take 
a few culinary shortcuts. Wouldn’t 
most of us rather be outside playing 
with the kids running through the 
sprinklers, rather than sweating in 
the kitchen with hot grease spitting 
out of the sauce pan? I know I would. 

Moreover, I don’t want this col- 
umn to devote itself exclusively to 
Southern Martha Stewarts, though we 
do, of course, deserve our time. 

But what if Dr. Samuel T. Francis 
or Joseph Sobran see fit to look for an 
education here? Do I want to intimi- 
date them with a list of Southern 
gourmet specialities that take a few 
hours, a delicate hand, and several 
seasons of cooking experience to pre- 
pare? No, I should think not. 

So this column’s for you, boys, 
and for all those Southern wives and 
girlfriends looking for a shortcut to 
their men’s and other folks’ hearts. If 
you have a few minutes - literally - 
let’s get cooking. 

First, for fantastic starters, rely on 
the magic of a block of Cream Cheese: 

* San Antonio Surprise: Dump a 
bottle of salsa on a block, serve with 
tortilla chips. 

* Gulf Glory: Pour two bottles of 
ready-made crab or shrimp cocktail 
on top. Serve with crackers. 

* Jalapeno Spread: Spoon a jar of 
jalapeno jelly on a block of cheese. 
Serve with crackers. 

* Louisiana Crab Dip: Combine 
one block of cheese, one can crab- 
meat, several dashes of Tabasco 
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sauce and 1 tsp. Old Bay Seasoning. 


once or twice along the way. Serve 
with french bread or crackers. Get 
real fancy and serve it in a hol- 
lowed out round loaf of french 
bread. 

* Blue Cheese Crumble: Soften 
a block of cheese. Stir in 1/2 cup sour 
cream, 6 oz. crumbled blue cheese 
(English Stilton is wonderful), and salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve with Carr’s 
Whole Wheat Crackers. 


Our main dish is an old Southern 
favorite, cooked slow but easy: 


BBQ Beef: 

Start with a well trimmed cut of 
beef, weighing approximately 3 lbs {I 
use eye of the round). Cut into 1/2 inch 
slices and layer in a crock pot with a 
bottle of Hickory Smoke BBQ Sauce 
(or other flavor you fancy). Set on High 
for about 40 minutes, then turn on 
Low setting and head for the pool. 
Beef will be ready to flake with a fork 
in approximately 6 hours. Serve with 
crusty bread and baked beans. To jazz 
up the canned variety, add 1/2 cup 
ketchup, 2 Tbs. brown sugar and 
some frozen chopped onions and sim- 
mer on stove or bake in a 325 degree 
oven for 1 1/2 hours). 


Next, a delightful alternative to 
grilled fish or chicken: 


Orange Roughy with 
Orange Pecan Stuffing: 

4 fillets of Orange Roughy (or other 

firm white fish or chicken breasts) 
1 box stuffing mix 
4 ths. frozen concentrate orange juice 

(not prepared as juice) 
1/2 cup chopped pecans 

Combine 1 1/2 cups boiling water 

with orange juice concentrate. Pour 
1/2 cup into a 13 x 9 baking dish and 
place fish or chicken on top of the liq- 
uid. In a large bowl, mix together the 
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stuff- 


ing mix, pecans and remaining 
orange liquid. Spoon over fish or 
chicken and bake in a 350 degree 
oven approximately 45 minutes for 
chicken (less time for the fish). Serve 
with frozen peas (cooked, of course) 
and ready-made green salad. 


And finally, the big finish, 


Easy Ice Cream Pie: 

1 1/2 cups half and half or milk 

1 package (4 serving size) instant 
pudding mix 

1 8 oz. Cool Whip 

1 Keebler Crust 

1 cup “Add ins” 


Pour half and half into a large 
bowl. Add pudding mix, beat with a 
wire whip about 1 minute or until well 
blended. Let stand 5 minutes. Fold in 
whipped topping and Add Ins. Spoon 
into crust. Freeze at least 6 hours. Let 
stand at room temperature about 15 
minutes before cutting into slices to 
serve. 

Add In Suggestions: Use vanilla 
pudding and 1 cup crushed Oreos to 
make Cookies and Cream Pie. Use 
chocolate fudge pudding and 1/3 cup 
chocolate chips, 1/3 cup mini marsh- 
mallows and 1/3 cup chopped nuts to 
make Rocky Road Pie. Use white 
chocolate pudding and 1/2 cup cream 
cheese cut in chunks and 1/2 cup 
frozen raspberries for Raspberry 
Cheesecake Pie. 

The possibilities are endless. © 


Sallie Jean is the Southern 
Partisan cooking columnist. 
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Who Killed Homer? 


. by Victor Hanson & John Heath 
The Free Press, 1998, 288 pages, 
$25.00. 


There was a time, and it’s been a 
time long gone now, when educated 
Southerners knew the Latin & Greek 
Classics and had them in their bones. 
And the same statement could be 
made about the rest of the country. 
That admirable situation of course is 
no more and Mssrs. Hanson and 
Heath tell us why in a book which 
gives a sardonic, devastating, and cor- 
ruscaling account of the decline of the 
study of classics in this country. Briefly 
stated, the study of classics in the USA 
was killed olf by treating the classics 
in the same manner as the objective 
sciences and by the rise of political 
correctness in the 1960s. Of course, 
the classics has always been under 
attack as being “impractical” and 
“useless” but until recently it always 
had a series of defenders who fought 
to save (generally successfully) clas- 
sics throughout the years. (God bless 
those little old ladies in American high 
schools who managed to teach at least 
two years and often three or four of 
Latin to their charges). In any event, 
classics after being so heroically 
defended for so many years suc- 
cumbed when its own practitioners in 
the University stabbed it in the back 
with the maddening and mendacious 
claim that classics was “racist” and 
“elitist” and not a “politically correct” 
subject to teach. Such classics schol- 
arship as exists in Universities and 
colleges is heavily loaded and laced 
with the vocabulary of PC, a species of 
intellectual halitosis and sophistry. 

Can then anything be done to 
save or perhaps reverse the current 
situation? The authors put forward 
some sensible suggestions which they 
realistically know aren’t likely to be 
implemented now or “unto all the 
‘ages of ages.” These suggestions 
include: shortening the time for 
obtaining the Ph.D. in classics to four 
years, and changing the nature of the 
dissertation, increasing the teaching 
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load, ending postdoctoral fellowships, 
and terminating attendance at the 
endless conferences, which really are 
only pathetic excuses for self-preen- 
ing, self preservation and amour pro- 
pre. However, the authors do not think 
their ideas will be taken seriously 
because the establishment has too 
much of a vested interest in maintain- 
ing the status quo. What then is going 
to happen to the classics? It will prob- 
ably be kept alive by little independent 
study groups throughout the country 
spreading the “word” (Aoyos) quietly 
and waiting for a time in the future 
when the message of the Greek & 
Latin classics will again be favorably 
received by a generation finally bored 
to death by MTV and eager to get its 
teeth into something substantial. This 
scenario may be a bit exaggerated but 
the fact is that university administra- 
tors are not replacing retiring classics 
professors and the profession is 
shrinking. 

Who Killed Homer? is a good con- 
troversial read and will serve as a 
wake up call to those who are posi- 
tioned to change the present dismal 
situation. Hopefully also, it will gener- 
ate a heated debate on the role of the 
ancient languages and ancient history 
in the school curricula. The Greeks 
and Romans, for better or worse, 
played a major role in shaping the 
USA. If you doubt this statement, read 
the debates on the ratification of our 
Constitution. In other words, we have 
met the ancients and they are us. 

—Charles Scott Hamel 


Sketches of the Life of 


Captain Hugh A. White 
by William A. White 


Sketch of Dabney Carr 
Harrison 

by William J. Hoge. 

Sprinkle Publications (P.O. Box 1094, 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801), 1997, 204 
pages, $20.00. 


A great way to study history is to 
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read accounts of eyewitnesses. This 
volume provides the reader with two 
opportunities to do so. 

Hugh White’s father reflects on 
his son’s life prior to and during the 
War. He was a member of the 
Stonewall Brigade. He was killed dur- 
ing the Second Battle of Manassas. 
This reprint contains numerous quo- 
tations from the subject’s letters. 
Hugh White left his preparation for 
the gospel ministry in order to defend 
his state against the North. He made 
his decision willingly and kept it faith- 
fully in the midst of family concerns 
and frontline hardships. 

Writing of Virginia’s decision, he 
states, “We of Virginia are between 
two fires. If we join the one party, we 
join friends and allies, if we join the 
other, we join enemies and become 
vassals. Our decision then is formed 
under God, is in a united resistance 
even unto death. The end of the 
bloody tragedy now begun, no human 
eye can see; yet in resistance is our 
only hope.” 

Hugh White’s Christian faith is 
clear throughout his writings. 
Knowing his eternal destiny, he 
expressed concern regarding his fel- 
low soldiers who so often looked 
death in the eyes. His knowledge of 
God’s purposeful sovereignty allowed 
him to willingly endure the hardships 
he faced. 

The second part of this reprint is 
Hoge’s sketch of Harrison’s life. This 
native Virginia pastor was killed at 
Fort Donelson. The pages give ample 
evidence of his unswerving faith in 
God and his uncompromising support 
for the Confederacy’s right to exist. 

These reprints are important for 
a number of reasons. The subjects 
show today’s readers the priorities in 
life, and how to face heavy trials even 
in one’s youth. Their lives were 
marked by godly contentment and 
glorious bravery amid growing scarci- 
ty and suffering. The reader should be 
reminded of man’s foremost duty of 
glorifying God no matter his status or 
station in life. In addition, the reader 
learns of camp life in the Stonewall 
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Brigade and the strong bond provided 
by family ties. These ties were so often 
maintained by letters and visits when 
possible. No doubt it was due to the 
strength of these family ties that 
White’s life is available as the father 
desired readers in future generations 
to know of his son’s life and witness. 
Thus the reader is reminded that 
although the South lost the War, the 
higher cause of a right relationship 
with God and the developing of strong 
family ties are the essentials for devel- 
oping a nation in which true freedom 
can exist. 

— Byron Snapp 


The Apostle 


Produced, written, directed by and 
starring Robert Duvall. 
October Films, 1997. 


Before we killed them off in the 
1860s, there was an amazing number 
of theatres in the South. Unlike music, 
which was hardly affected and proved 
to be incredibly influential, Southern 
theatres never came back. That lack 
of a dramatic base explains why the 
South has produced so few creative 
figures in movies. Southern Directors 
are virtually unknown. 

What did survive the Confederacy 
was an oral tradition which filled that 
theatrical vacuum by finding a home 
in religion. “That sure is good preach- 
ing” isn’t so much a comment on a 
minister’s fervor as it is a remark on 
what is almost a regional monologue. 

Of course, many would take lack 
of cinematic impact as a great trade- 
off for a religious region. But this also 
explains why religion, especially 
Southern preaching, is so rarely 
depicted in movies. When shown, it’s 
mostly ridiculed. 

Elmer Gantry (1960) was set in 
the Midwest, but most probably 
assume it was the South. Burt 
Lancaster was good at the motions, 
especially the baseball slides, but he 
never got the fervor that such a real 
con man preacher could project. 

More effective is 1961’s Angel 
Baby. Although conceived as a B bud- 
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get, swamp water version of Gantry, it 
sure got the atmosphere. Its director 
said Gantry treated religion as a joke 


while Angel took it seriously. Of 


course, it was hard to tell exactly what 
Salome Jens was fervid about, but at 
least she was out there projecting 
something that the local extras 
caught. 

Aside from them and Virginian 
Henry King’s mainstream /’d Climb 
the Highest Mountain, major depic- 
tions of Southern religion are almost 
unknown. But now there’s Robert 
Duvall’s The Apostle. 

Duvall wrote it himself when a 
similar themed project fell apart just 
before filming was to start some years 
back. Rather than let his research for 
his character go to waste, he recycled 
it for a script he wrote. A few years 
ago, his accountant said he could 
finance it himself. Besides writing it 
and starring in it, he directed it. It’s an 
impressive behind the scenes debut. 

The Apostle is about the preacher 
of a small Pentecostal church who 
also travels for revivals. The pressure 
on his marriage leads to divorce. 
Then, he kills his wife’s lover at a 
church softball game. He fakes his 
own death and drifts to a small town 
where he revitalizes a black church. 

The preacher's evangelist creden- 
tials are established at the start in 
scenes showing him preaching for 
congregations peopled by extras who 
are real believers, as in Angel Baby. 
Mostly, he is shown with other 
preachers, real ones, whom Duvall 
brought in as advisors. This solidly 
establishes the film’s Pentecostal 
world, though speaking in tongues 
isn’t really addressed. 

Duvall can’t match the real 
preachers and he wisely gives these 
scenes to them. He stands out because 
he’s different from them. He’s the 
actor. As these scenes go on, he grad- 
ually takes over. In a brilliant transi- 
tion, he does a revival in English 
which a female preacher next to him 
repeats in Spanish and even copies his 
moves. After her, anything he does is 
going to look normal. 
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The murder comes after his 
church is taken from him. He shows 
up hoping the residue of good will cre- 
ate a spontaneous call for his return. 
Despite some good singing and danc- 
ing and cool aviator glasses, which 
are the tip off, he doesn’t get more 
than a “Nice to see ya.” It’s a great pic- 
ture of how church political divisions 
can glide beneath Sunday morning 
manners. 

After the phoney death, he sees 
himself as wandering in the wilder- 
ness seeking signs as he fasts and 
eventually rebaptizes himself. 

When he takes over the church, 
he partners himself with a radio sta- 
tion who has gone down the pike with 
preachers. The two men warily deal 
with each other to mutual benefit. Old 
time carnival operators would under- 
stand. They saw tent evangelists, “sky 
grifters,” as competing showmen. 

Duvall isn’t inhabited by the char- 
acter as the real preachers are by 
their profession and life. The real 
churchmen may seem dynamic, like 
car salesmen, but they’re bland com- 
pared with Duvall. He projects intelli- 
gence or maybe it’s the trouble that 
erupts, as opposed to real preachers’ 
inner peace. He finds this when he 
restores the church and then goes on 
to lead hymns in a chain gang. 

The Apostle does for Pentecostals 
what Thunder Road did for moon- 
shiners. In broad outline, it gets the 
right picture. Many may be put off by 
the details of the preacher’s life or the 
political correctness that crops up. But 
the world is there and the inhabitants 
aren't ridiculed or subjected to “True 
to the Heart” condescension that 
undermines so many works about 
plain folk. 

That's refreshing. 

—Norman Stewart & 
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The Religion of Time & Place 


BY ROBERT P. HILLDRUP 


One of the unique things about 
the Southern religious tradition—one 
which we are increasingly in danger 
of losing—is the sense of awe it 
always inspired. 

Part of that tradition came from 
the closeness of the earth, something 
of which no small town, rural society 
can be unaware. 

When one worked all day pinch- 
ing tobacco worms, picking 
cotton, planting tomatoes, 
working fields of wheat or bar- 
ley or corn, or watched rain 
devastate some crops and 
abandon others entirely, saw 
five minutes of hail destroy six 
months of an orchard’s grow- 
ing season; had to put a .22 
caliber bullet in the brain of a 
sick old hound that pointed 
platters of quail for you, slit 
you first hog’s throat on the 
morning of the first hard frost; 
when you have done or seen 
all these things, you know you 
are close to feelings and emo- 
tions and timeless events that 
this world can never fully 
explain. 

And there is more— 

When you bury your dead |, 
beside their dead amongst the |~ 
worn and mossy churchyard 
stones where you hope one 
day to lie, when you have seen 
good friends die apparently 
without point or purpose, and 
bad people thrive and prosper, when 
the church you attend was the one 
you were baptized in, when you have 
to sit in pews on a Sunday alongside 
those you have wronged, and who 
have wronged you (and know that 
you must still live and work among 
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them and forgive them and hope they 
will forgive you because God com- 
mands it and life requires it) you real- 
ize that CNN and the World Wide 
Web don’t reach very far when it 
comes to succoring the soul. 

These are some of the things that 
make religion so important to the 
Southerner and the South. You can’t 
escape it, even if you haven't been to 
church for 40 years. You can’t escape 
your need for it, no matter how much 


you deny it. Perhaps this is what is 
meant by Grace. 

And so it seems more than a little 
sad to note so many of the sons and 
daughters of the South who have lost 
this sense of time and place and the 
river of human dependence that 
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flows through it all. So many of 
today’s young, in addition to all the 
faults and failings we had when we 
were their age, have developed an 
attitude that says, “If it didn’t happen 
to me, it can’t be important. And if it 
didn’t happen to me, it probably did- 
n't even happen, because I am the 
center of all things.” 

Or so it seems. 

Not that youth from other parts 
of our land don’t feel the same. But 
our young who have left those small 
towns and farms and cross-roads 
communities for Atlanta and 
Columbia, Raleigh and Richmond 
and Birmingham, who have opportu- 
nities and education, knowledge and 
experience, perhaps overlook one 
thing: taking the right road in the 
future depends on remembering the 
road your fathers took in the past. 

The Southerner has seen the 
Awe-ful hand of God and has 
felt its weight, and for those 
who have learned, and not for- 
gotten, it is both a terrifying 
and humbling experience. 

If, as the late Flannery 
O’Connor suggested in her bril- 
liant stories, the Southerner is 
“Christ-haunted,” it is a haunt- 
ing that is more blessing than a 
curse, and what better legacy 
could one generation of 
Southerners leave to another 
than an understanding of and 
an appreciation for our special 
heritage that has made it all 

possible? 

Being Southern is indeed a 
special Grace of God, yet like all 
Graces, it carries a terrible 
responsibility, and one we 
neglect not only at our own 
peril, but at the peril of those 
who come after us, and upon 
whose stewardship must 
depend the preservation of 
what the late North Carolina 
writer Robert Ruark called 
simply, “Something of Value.” © 


Bob Hilldrup is a United 
Methodist layman and a resident 
of Short Pump, a suburb of 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Confederate Tide Rising: 
Robert E. Lee and the Making 
of Southern Strategy, 
1861-1862 

by Joseph L. Harsh 

Kent State University Press, 1998, 
278 pages, $35.00 

The first installment of a two- 
part study of the strategy that led to 
Robert E. Lee’s Sharpsburg cam- 
paign is a unique contribution to the 
field by a scholar unafraid to go 
where his reading of the facts lead 
him. And where do they lead? To 
the conclusion that Jefferson Davis, 
if he were to be ranked among the 
best to worst American presidents 
would be ranked near the top; that 
revisionist critics of Robert E. Lee’s 
grasp of strategy were wrong; and 
that, perhaps most controversially, 
the South’s war aims were both 
revanchist—seeking to annex 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri 
—and ultimately expansionist, with 
the South’s dreams of a western and 
tropical empire. 

This brief scholarly introduction 
to Southern strategy is full of inter- 
esting sidelights, from a quick 
review of relevant statistics—troop 
strength, casualties, and what not— 
to the influence of the Swiss strate- 
gist Baron Jomini on Southern mili- 
tary thinkers. It will stir plenty of 
discussion at civil war roundtables. 

—H. W. Crocker Ii 


How Few Remain: A Novel of 
the Second War Between the 
States 

by Harry Turtledove 

Del Ray, 1997 ($25.00 ho) / 1998 
($7.99 pb), 480 pages. 

With all due respect to Winston 
Churchill and even Hank Williams, Jr, 
few War Between the States specula- 
tors could ever hope to approach the 
penetrating analysis and narrative 
talent of Harry Turtledove. In his How 
Few Remain, he proves this even 
more thoroughly than in his previous 
Guns of the South. Fans of that earli- 
er work be warned: How Few Remain 
is not a sequel, and takes an entirely 
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different approach. In How Few, 
Turtledove actually writes only briefly 
about the course of the altered War 
Between the States. He arranges 
Confederate victory by the artfully 
understated means of preventing the 
Yankees from stumbling upon Lee’s 
plans (wrapped around some cigars) 
before Sharpsburg. Lee’s victory nat- 
urally follows close upon this good 
fortune (or rather, lack of misfor- 
tune). Turtledove then shoots ahead 
to the story he set out to tell: the story 
of the Second War Between the 
States in the 1880s. 

President Longstreet. General 
Thomas Jackson, Commander-in- 
Chief. General Jeb Stuart on the 
Southwestern frontier; Second 
Lieutenant Jeb Stuart, Junior, back 
in the Eastern theater. The 
Southern reader basks awhile in the 
pleasant imaginary Dixie  tri- 
umphant, before following 
Turtledove on to the pressing inter- 
national problems facing both the 
CSA and USA as the nineteenth cen- 
tury rolls relentlessly onward. 

Among Turtledove’s Southern 
characters, Lee and Forrest are con- 
spicuous by their absence (though the 
reader who appreciates his brand of 
historical character interpretation 
can find both of them featured in 
the earlier Guns). The dramatic ten- 
sion in his 1880s Confederacy cen- 
ters around the contrast between 
the pious, dutiful and very straight- 
forward Jackson, and a Longstreet 
who has discovered a talent for 
shrewd politics. 

Both characters are  well- 
researched and skillfully brought to 
life. Longstreet struggles with the 
balance of power with the USA and 
an ailing Mexico, as well as the dif- 
ficulties of European alliances and 
the “peculiar institution;” Jackson, 
with the tactical innovation 
required to adjust to the military 
innovations which followed the end 
of the War Between the States. Both 
are presented sympathetically, and 
neither caricatured. 

Only on the issue of slavery does 
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Turtledove fail to do justice to 
Stonewall. He neglects to present 
him as the man who encouraged the 
apprenticeship of blacks to skilled 
workers, in order to manumit them 
as free and self-sufficient men. He 
does mention Jackson’s establish- 
ment of an antebellum black 
Sunday School, but still stereotypes 
his relations with black men in a 
manner unfair to the historical 
Jackson. This may be author’s 
license, but it still rankles. 

Much more license is taken with 
the portrayal of an elderly Lincoln, 
but to Southern sensibilities it ran- 
kles not a bit. Lincoln travels the USA 
as a labor agitator, and has been 
reading Marx and Engels. To anyone 
familiar with the ends-justifying- 
means steps Lincoln took around the 
Constitution during the War, the idea 
that he might have taken up with the 
utopian delusions of the bomb- 
throwing Socialists is at least intrigu- 
ingly plausible. 

The horrors of Federal martial 
law are revisited in this work, too, as 
Pope and Custer are sent to quiet the 
restive Mormons in Utah. More re- 
education than reconstruction is 
implied in their program, but the 
ruthlessness and bigotry of these par- 
ticular Yankees is a frightening and 
all-too-accurate specter. (As an aside, 
Turtledove treats us to a bit more of 
George Custer’s hypothetical love life 
than I needed. Well, I suppose that’s a 
necessary concession to the 1990s.) 

Best of the Federals by far is a 
young Theodore Roosevelt, raising an 
Unauthorized Regiment in Montana. I 
was personally pleased at the oppor- 
tunity to cheer wholeheartedly for 
Teddy and some U.S. troopers, whom 
Turtledove considerately matches up 
not against Confederates but against 
an expeditionary force of British red- 
coats pushing down from Canada. He 
even holds out some hope against the 
Lincoln Communist menace as the 
hypothetical past unfolds. 

Curse those Antietam cigars! 

—Joe Long & 
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The Sobran 


BY JOSEPH 


SOBRAN 


Let Governments Compete 


WASHINGTON —- The columnist 
George Will reminds us that in the 
year 1500 there were about 500 dis- 
tinct political entities in Europe; by 
1800 the number had been reduced 
to a few dozen, and was soon further 
reduced by the unification of Italy and 
of Germany. 

But since 1920 the number of 
European states has doubled again, 
and Will cites a French scholar 
named Pascal Boniface who calls 
secession the principal threat to 
peace. As in Kosovo. 

Yes, it’s a mess over there in the 
former Yugoslavia, and the only thing 
you can say in its favor is that it’s not 
a world war. Let’s count our bless- 
ings. Two world wars were enough. 
Some reactionaries might even say 
that one was enough, but that would 
be isolationism. 

Certain words, “secession” being 
one, are used in tones of horror that 
imply there is no point in discussing 
their possible merits. But if secession 
is always bad, history can move in 
only one direction: toward a single 
global state, from which nobody must 
be allowed to withdraw, no matter 
how tyrannical it may become. 

Will uses a set of alarming- 
sounding synonyms for secession: 
“disintegration,” “fracturing,” “splin- 
tering.” But why not “independence,” 
or “liberty”? 

When the U.S. Constitution was 
up for ratification, the country debat- 
ed whether its adoption would lead to 
what they regarded as the worst of 
political evils: “consolidated” govern- 
ment, a synonym for tyranny. The 
idea of the federal design was to pre- 
vent any level (state or national) or 
branch (legislative, executive or judi- 
cial) of government from getting a 
monopoly of power. 
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Several states ratified the 
Constitution on the express condition 
that they retained the right to secede 
from the Union at any time they saw 
fit. Nobody denied their right to do so. 
The great precedent was, of course, 
the Declaration of Independence, 
which affirmed—and exercised—the 
right of secession. 

Eventually several states did 
secede, but by then the Union was 
strong enough, and ruthless enough, 
to crush them. The United States was 
in the grip of the great centralizing 
craze that was sweeping the modern 
world, all the way to Czarist Russia. 

Not only did Italy and Germany 
come into existence as unified states; 
they continued centralizing under the 
ideologies of fascism and National 
Socialism. And in the 20th century 
the great nation-states (which were 
also empires) collided in the two most 
terrible wars of all time. 

The explosion began with the 
assassination of a single man in 
Sarajevo in 1914. The alliances 
among the European states drew 
everyone into war, including, within 
three years, American farm boys who 
had never heard of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

This would have been impossible 
if Europe had still consisted of those 
500 independent political entities of 
the year 1500. Europe had seen 
many wars, but they had mostly been 
local. The “Great War” was some- 
thing totally new, dwarfing even the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The lesson of the 20th century is 
that our ancestors were absolutely 
right: We have far more to fear from 
the consolidation of states than from 
secession and dispersion. With 500 
small states, there are sure to be local 
conflicts at almost all times. But it 
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would be relatively easy to flee them. 
With only a few huge states, the dan- 
ger of a general holocaust is constant. 

Secession may be a “threat to 
peace” in the sense that nobody could 
impose peace everywhere at once. 
But the existence of superstates 
armed with nuclear weapons, along 
with the unlimited power to tax and 
conscript, is a much more serious 
threat to peace. 

Secession, small states, limited 
government, dispersion of power —- 
these are the real path to peace. The 
more political entities there are, the 
more the rulers are forced to com- 
pete with each other for subjects, 
who can migrate to less oppressive 
domains. But when only huge states 
exist, with monopolies of power 
extending for thousands of miles, 
escape is difficult. 

Everyone now understands the 
importance of free competition in the 
marketplace. When will we recover 
our understanding that competition 
among governments is even more 
essential to freedom? 


WASHINGTON—In most teach- 
ing about the American Civil War, the 
pupil “learns” that there was a neces- 
sary association between slavery and 
secession. The war ended happily, his 
is told, because slavery was destroyed 
and the Union was saved. 

But there was no inevitable con- 
nection between slavery and seces- 
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The Federal 


sion. In fact, the first secessionists 
were Northern abolitionists who 
wanted no part of a Union that toler- 
ated slavery. They just didn’t acquire 
enough influence to persuade their 
fellow Northerners to declare their 
independence. 

Suppose they had. Suppose New 
England had pulled out of the Union 
in indignation over slavery. Suppose 
the remaining states had declared 
war in order to save the Union, and 
after a bitter five-year struggle, cost- 
ing nearly a million lives, New 
England had been conquered. 

Then what? History might 
record that the victorious Union took 
a fierce revenge by occupying, looting 
and setting up puppet governments 
in New England for several years; 
furthermore, that it also amended the 
Constitution not only to 


Monopoly 


denying the right of secession on 
which this country was founded. 

At the time the Constitution was 
adopted, several states, including 
Virginia and New York, ratified it on 
the express condition that they might 
withdrew from the Union at any time 
they deemed it in their interest to do 
so. This was in keeping with the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
says that people have both the 
“right” and the “duty” to “alter or 
abolish” a government destructive of 
their rights. 

Nobody at the time challenged 
these states’ claim to right of seces- 
sion. Not only did the Declaration 
support them; as a practical matter, 
nothing could stop them. The federal 
government was too weak. 

The War Between the States 


matter how tyrannous the federal 
government might become. 

The military ratio was widened 
enormously: Today the states still 
have rifles, but the federal govern- 
ment has a nuclear arsenal. Nobody 
talks about secession (at least not 
very loud). 

This is what makes it possible for 
the federal government to dictate to 
the states. If the Union were still vol- 
untary, the Supreme Court wouldn’t 
dare, for example, to strike down the 
abortion laws of all 50 states, because 
many of those states would have 
seceded immediately after such an 
outrageous usurpation of their power. 

Ah, but we no longer speak of 
federal “usurpation’—and why not? 
Because the powerful can change 
even our moral sense, unless we are 
extremely vigilant. So most of 


protect slavery in the 
South, but to extend the 
right to own slaves to every 
state and all U.S. territo- 
ries. 

In that case, “saving 
the Union” might not seem 
such a wonderful thing. It 
would have come at the 
price of saving slavery. The 
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the country has accepted as 
legitimate the court’s claim to 
authority over state abortion 
laws. 

As Andrew Jackson once 
said of Chief Justice Marshall: 
“John Marshall has made his 
decision—now let him enforce 
it!” Translation: The power to 
interpret the law is meaningless 


causes of Union and slav- 
ery would have been syn- 
onymous for later genera- 
tions. 

A more chilling 
thought is that the Union 
victory over New England 
might not only have saved 
slavery, but conferred 
moral legitimacy on it. 
Abolitionism might be 
associated with those nasty 
rebels who tried to destroy 
the Union, and slavery 
with the cause of patrio- 
tism! To the victor belong 
the spoils—including, to a 
great extent, the moral 
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without the power to enforce it. If 
only the federal government can 
enforce the Constitution, only the 
federal government can inter- 
pret it. 

So, as a practical matter, 
there is no longer any such thing 
as federal “usurpation” of power. 
Nobody can enforce the 
Constitution against the federal 
government, so why bother try- 
ing? Which makes the 
Constitution pretty useless for 
the purpose of limiting govern- 
ment. 

When you look back on a 
famous victory in any war of 
the past, don’t be too sure the 


sense of the population. 

Both sides in the actual War 
Between the States were engaged in 
subjugation. The South was protect- 
ing chattel slavery; the North was 
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established that the federal govern- 
ment had grown strong enough to 
prevent and punish any indepen- 
dence movement. From then on, no 
state could secede for any reason, no 
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right side won. © 


Joseph Sobran lives in 


Arlington, Virginia. 


THE DIVIDING LINE 


A Global Monster Takes Shape in Rome 


BY PATRICK BUCHANAN 


- Weaned on 
™ y freedom, _ever- 
d jealous ofits inde- 
pendence, the 
United States, it is 
now clear, is the 
last major obsta- 
cle to world gov- 
ernment. 

Consider: In 
Rome, delegates 
from 156 nations 
creating an_ International 
Criminal Court to prosecute the sol- 
diers and leaders of any nation it 
finds guilty of “crimes against 
humanity,” including our own. Like 
the monster of the Frankenstein 
films, the United Nations has begun to 
assert a power and authority above 
that of its creators. 

What the United Nations envi- 
sions, says the New York Times, “is a 
kind of global Nuremberg, a perma- 
nent court where individuals 
accused of atrocities and genocide 
can be tried and punished.” 

Unsurprisingly, the Clintonites 
support an ICC, but they want the 
five permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council to decide who is 
prosecuted. China, France, and 
Russia agree, but Britain is siding 
with the majority at Rome, insisting 
the ICC be independent of the 
Security Council and free to decide 
whom to prosecute and punish. 

Canada also demands that the 
ICC not be subject to a Security 
Council veto. “We want to make it 
very clear to those who are trying to 
compromise down to the lowest 
common denominator that they 
have no chance,” said Foreign 
Minister Lloyd Axworthy; the new 
tribunal must have “power, teeth” 
and “reach.” 

Sensing victory, Secretary 
General Kofi Annan is exploiting our 
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isolation at Rome to coerce us to 
accept his enlarged vision of an ICC 
or feel the lash of world opinion. “No 
one country,” he says, “will want to 
be responsible for the failure of this 
conference.” 

We want a “court with teeth,” he 
writes in London's Financial Times, 
“where ‘acting under orders’ is no 
defense and . . . all individuals in a 
government hierarchy or military 
chain of command, without excep- 
tion, from rulers to private soldiers, 
must answer for their actions.” 

“The road to this landmark 
gathering,” he adds, “has led 
through some of the darkest 
moments in history. We have seen 
the extermination of indigenous peo- 
ples and the barbaric trade in 
African slaves. Our own century has 
seen the invention and use of 
weapons of mass destruction. ...” 

Now, since the greatest such 
weapon of mass destruction ever 
invented and used was the atomic 
bomb at Hiroshima, one wonders if 
Kofi Annan believes Gen. George 
Marshall and Harry Truman should 
have been put in an ICC dock. 

Can there be any doubt left 
about the agenda of the globalists? 
Set aside the rhetoric about law and 
justice, the goal is power—the trans- 
fer of power from this republic to 
international bureaucrats. 

A majority of U.N. members is 
today moving resolutely to give 
supranational institutions sovereign 
authority greater than that of 
nations. Through these institutions, 
and the extension of the one-nation, 
one-vote principle, the United 
Nations hopes to overturn the old 
order, where great powers decided 
the affairs of men, and to create a 
new world order where the global 
majority rules. 

But for the United Sates to allow 
that to happen would be a betrayal 
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of the idea of “Independence 
Forever!” that was the vision of the 
founding fathers and the deathbed 
toast of the old patriot John Adams. 
Why would America yield an ounce 
of its sovereignty to a global court? 

Most of the tyrants of the 20th 
century whom we did not destroy in 
war or prosecute ourselves died in 
bed. 

Lenin, the arch terrorist of the 
20th century, lies in honor in Red 
Square; Stalin died in bed, and his 
remains are in the Kremlin wall. 
Mao, the greatest mass murderer of 
them all, is in a crystal sarcophagus 
in Beijing. Ho Chi Minh died in bed 
and is considered the George 
Washington of Vietnam; Pol Pot also 
died in bed. Idi Amin is alive and 
well in Saudi Arabia. Ethiopia’s Col. 
Mengistu is living in Zimbabwe. 
Fidel Castro is enjoying life and 
power in Havana, and Saddam 
Hussein rules Iraq. 

What could an ICC have done to 
any of them if the great powers 
could not call them to account? 
Who, then, is this ICC going to 
indict? And who is going to be sent 
out to make arrests for this perma- 
nent Nuremberg tribunal? Without 
any army of its own, the ICC is going 
to have to rely on the most powerful 
U.N. nations to arrest the war crim- 
inals it alone decides to prosecute. 
And guess who that is. 

Jesse Helms, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, has declared the ICC 
dead on arrival in the Senate. The 
entire Congress should also pass a 
joint resolution that the United 
States will not assist an ICC created 
against our wishes, will not fund it, 
will not permit it to operate on U.S. 
territory and will work for its early 
dissolution. We do not need any 
more institutions that trample on 
our national sovereignty. 
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How Clinton Survives 


“How does this guy survive?” 

As I] learned on a book tour, that 
question perplexes and puzzles. How 
does the president continue to ride so 
high in public approval, despite reve- 
lations that would end the career of a 
college or corporate president? How? 
A few reflections. 

First, Bill Clinton is a lame-duck 
president in his last term, not a candi- 
date his party can dump. Had the rev- 
elations about Monica and Kathleen 
Willey hit before 1992, or even 1996, 
some in his party might have moved 
against Clinton, rather than go into an 
election debating what we debate 
today. But, as Clinton has no intention 
of resigning, his party has no choice 
but to defend its flawed leader. 

Second, on matters of morality, 
Clinton’s political base is far more tol- 
erant than the conservative and 
Christian base of the GOP. Sens. John 
Tower and Robert Packwood were 
abandoned for sins less scarlet than 
those alleged against Clinton. One 
recalls the shock at the release of the 
Nixon tapes, not because of any 
wrongdoing revealed, but because of 
all of those “expletives deleted.” The 
GOP remains traditional in its moral 
beliefs, while the New Democratic 
Party has accommodated itself to the 
mores of the 1960s Sexual Revolution. 

Third, with the secularization of 
society, power has become a substi- 
tute for salvation. Clintonites are not 
about to let sexual misbehavior or 
unproven crimes force them to relin- 
quish what they scratched and strug- 
gled for: their hour of power. 

Fourth, the right is so detested by 
some in the media that they would 
prefer to see Clinton evade justice 
than have the right proven right. In 
Watergate, virtually the entire press 
corps sought Richard Nixon’s disgrace 
and ruin. But to many in today’s 
media, our baby boomer president is 
“one of us, not one of them.” 
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The media, needing heroes for its 
morality play in which Nixon was cast 
as Satan, lionized Sam Erwin, John 
Sirica and Archibald Cox. Clinton’s 
antagonists, however, from Newt to 
Dan Burton to Ken Starr, do not wear 
white hats in Washington newsrooms. 

Fifth, though some of the tactics 
of the White House War Room—such 
as using detectives to dig up dirt on 
the independent counsel—may dis- 
gust, it has proven a ruthlessly effec- 
tive operation in blackening reputa- 
tions, muddying issues and diverting 
attention. 

Sixth, as the economy and the 
Dow are doing so well, folks ask, why 
rock the boat? Why cripple the pres- 
ident; what good will come of it? 
Disgusted with politics, they look on 
Monicagate as a sordid soap opera in 
which they have no stake. And even 
among Clinton’s critics, there is a 
sense that the nation that elected 
him twice, not partisan Republicans 
and political opponents, should 
decide his fate. 

Finally the land of Jerry Springer 
is no longer the America we grew up 
in. As one Leo Hodge wrote in a 
January letter to Wall Street Journal, 
the Zeitgeist of the Clinton era can be 
found in antinomianism, the heresy 
“that one is exempt from socially 
established moral standards by virtue 
of the state of grace conferred by one’s 
faith in a belief system. In 14th centu- 
ry Europe, the Brethren of Free Spirit 
(a k a Beghards) 
flaunted both moral 
law and church 
doctrine because 
their exalted status as 
saved Christians raised them 
above the rank of ordinary mor- 
tals. Under the special dispensa- 
tions claimed by the Brethren, sex 
and theft seemed to head the list.” 

Among today’s secularized moral 
arbiters, a leader’s character is judged 
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less on how he conducts his private life 
than where he stands on public issues. 
Enlist in all enlightened causes —gay 
rights, abortion rights and so on —and 
one gets a pass in his private sins. 

Antinomian “decadence,” writes 
Hodge, “can be ‘justified’ if one has 
been consecrated in some sect of egal- 
itarian religion.” And the mark of the 
elect is “conspicuous compassion,” a 
demonstrated capacity to feel anoth- 
er’s pain. 

Many marvel that Clinton shows 
no remorse or shame at the most 
tawdry of revelations that would 
embarrass and humiliate most men. 
But a sense of shame is the other side 
of the coin of a set of moral beliefs. 
Perhaps Clinton exhibits no shame, 
because in his own code and heart, he 
has done no wrong and is but an inno- 
cent martyr to the malice of the unen- 
lightened. 

“(The antinomian true believer,” 
writes Hodge, “replaces morality with 
the pieties of his belief system, and no 
longer recognizes any obligation to 
abide by the rules 
established to 
make a commu- 
nal existence 
possible.” 

Anybody got 
a better explana- 
tion? © 


Pat Buchanan is an advisor to 
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All of a sudden, everyone seems 
to be thinking about the Republican 
Party and what may or may not be 
its future. Republicans themselves 
are cranking up a propaganda blitz 
to woo the social conservatives 
they've ignored for the last few 
years, and in Atlantic Monthly, neo- 
conservative Christopher Caldwell 
unbosoms some warnings and some 
not very well considered advice for 
the party. 

If Republicans have reading 
lists, they really don’t need to include 
Mr. Caldwell’s article in them, but 
because it’s in the Atlantic and 
because Mr. Caldwell is the Senior 
Writer for Bill Kristol’s Weekly 
Standard, a fountain of neo-conser- 
vative misdirection, Republicans will 
probably read it anyway. Therefore, 
they need to know what’s wrong 
with it. Mr. Caldwell says that what’s 
wrong with the GOP is that it’s been 
captured by the American South. 
Not only does an ever larger slice of 
the Republican vote come from the 
South but also its culture and politi- 
cal norms have—well—infected the 
party. The problem with this is that 
Southern culture and political norms 
alienate and frighten everybody else. 

“The most profound clash 
between the South and everyone 
else, of course,” Mr. Caldwell 
instructs us, “is a cultural one. It 
arises from the southern tradition of 
putting values—particularly 
Christian values—at the center of 
politics.” Because of that tradition 
and its permeation of the GOP, he 
claims, everyone else is trembling in 
fear. Southern Christians, he says, 
have become a political minority 
that holds the Republicans hostage 
much as blacks hold the Democrats 
hostage. 
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GOP Should Ignore Beltway 
Neo-Con’s Advice 


But then, it’s not just Southern 
Christian values. It’s also the 
National Rifle Association. If the 
South is to the Republicans what 
blacks are to the Democrats, then 
the NRA is to the GOP what the 
American Civil Liberties Union is to 
the GOP’s rival. In Mr. Caldwell’s 
opinion, the Republicans “in the 
aftermath of Oklahoma City com- 
pounded the problem through their 
nitpicking libertarian indifference to 
Americans’ fears about armed vio- 
lence. . . . Rabidly pro-gun rhetoric 
has succeeded in putting the 
Democrats on the side of the cops 
and crime control, Republicans on 
the side of criminals and crime.” By 
now you see where Mr. Caldwell is 
coming from. Like the neo-conserva- 
tive magazine he works for, Mr. 
Caldwell is coming straight out of the 
Beltway, and his political world-view 
reflects his origins. Hence, he shares 
the Beltway assumption that being 
against gun control means you are 
in favor of criminals who use guns. It 
never occurs to him that that myth is 
the child of the establishment media, 
nor does it occur to him that it’s a 
myth that needs to be challenged. 

Mr. Caldwell tries valiantly to 
claim that he’s not saying the 
Republicans are too far to the right, 
but in fact that’s exactly what he’s 
saying. To him it seems to be the 
height of wisdom for the 
Republicans to dump “values” (par- 
ticularly Christian values) and oppo- 
sition to gun control in the Potomac 
and sign up with the rest of the 
country, which in effect means the 
Beltway where Mr. Caldwell works 
and lives. 

Moreover, he’s just plain wrong 
that the Republicans are dominated 
by Southern (particularly Christian) 
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values and are “rabidly pro-gun.” 
The Republicans in fact have done 
very little to advance the agenda of 
the Christian right since 1994, and 
the Christian right, Southern or not, 
knows it and is not happy about it. If 
the Republicans are in political trou- 
ble, that’s one major reason. 

As for guns, the Republicans still 
have not repealed the Brady Act or 
the “assault weapons” ban enacted 
a few years ago, the major gun con- 
trol legislation enacted in the last 30 
years. Back in 1995, just after the 
Republican capture of Congress, 
President Clinton himself acknowl- 
edged “The NRA is the reason the 
Republicans control the House” and 
remarked that his fight for the 
assault weapons ban cost his party 
20 seats. If the Republicans run 
Congress, their “pro-gun rhetoric” in 
1994 is one major reason—but it’s 
what Mr. Caldwell and his neo-con 
pals at the Weekly Standard want to 
drop in the river. 

Mr. Caldwell is wiser in his con- 
clusion that the Republicans today 
are in trouble. “People are finding 
out that the Republicans don’t want 
anything at all, other than to re-elect 
enough of their members to keep 
enjoying the fruits of a congressional 
majority.” In the last two years, the 
party has abandoned immigration 
reform and opposed ending affirma- 
tive action and has long since given 
up trying to reduce government. Mr. 
Caldwell’s Beltway version of conser- 
vatism won't steer them back to 
those issues, but it’s a step forward 
that even the Beltway Right today 
sees the vacuum in the GOP heart. It 
will be sad—at least for the 
Republicans—when most Americans 
see it too. 


Samuel Francis is a nation- 
ally syndicated columnist and 
an original contributor to 
Southern Partisan. 
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Southern Cinema — Legendary episode of 
Beverly Hillbillies wherein Granny organizes 
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Most items in previous 
catalogs still available. 
— Call for information. 


MB REPUBLICAN [J 
non 
DIE 


CSA 1-000-068-0001 


Confederate T-Shirts— 
These 100% cotton shirts are sure to get attention. 


De Front: | HAVE A DREAM. ......csssccssccssssecccccsssssscccccssssssesseesssseesssseees $15 : 

ab Front: LINCOLN'S WORST NIGHTMARE .sccccccoccsenoe $15 “ic ee 
2c Front: PROTECT THE ENDANGERED .ccecsoeoeesssveenomnennne $15 i 
37-6 HOUSTON WE FIXED THE PROBLEM .........0.000.0000« g15 | Lastof Its Kind 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT THE SOUTH—OLD AND NEW. 


Biron 


ELIZABETH STEGER TRINDAL 


Mary Surratt @ 


An American Tragedy 


Georgia Goodies—Wow. These are great tasting 
and as Confederate as Bedford Forrest's Cavalry. 


4a—m Four Jars (approx. 9.5 02 e0Ch) ceessssssssessssssceseceee $20 
Select four from the following list in any combination: 

(a) Peach Preserves (b) Pear Preserves (c) Blackberry Jam 
(d) Peach Butter (e) Spiced Peach Chutney (f) Strawberry 
Preserves (g) Blueberry Preserves (h) Fig Preserves (1) 
Muscadine Jelly (j) Wild Honey (k) Chow Chow (I) Vidalia 


Mary Surratt: An American Tragedy — 

A Southern woman, Elizabeth Steger Trindall, looks at 
the truth behind the woman the Yankees hanged for 
alleged complicity with Lincoln's assassins. 


37-7 Mary SUTrOtt .....csscsssssceccssssseeesesssee $26.95 


Embattled Banner: A reasonable defense of the 
Confederate Battle Flag — Don Hinkle presents a 
well researched analysis of the Confederate flag’s polit- 
ical troubles in the modern era. 186 pages plus end- 
notes and numerous black & white photographs. 


37-8 Embattled Banner ................ssssscsss0e $21.95 
Also available, Scots-Irish in the Carolinas, and Scots- 


Irish in the Hills of Tennessee. Both by Billy Kennedy of 
Belfast, Ireland (see 19f on next page). 


GEORGIA 


PEACH PRESERVES. 


CHARLESTON 


Historical Prints— 
These are the classic prints 
essential for any 
Confederate to have and 
to hold. All prices are 
for framed prints. Call for 


information about : 
prints only. Note: MES) sizes are 
premium quality Victorian 
style frames. 
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Onion Mustard (m) Vidalia Onion Relish. 


Goodies will arrive in an attractive gift box. 


5 Robert E. Lee (a, b, c, d, e) 
6 Stonewall Jackson (a, b, ¢, d, e) 
7 JS Mosby (a, b, c) 
8 Jefferson Davis (a, b, c) 
9 _ JEB Stuart (a, b, c) 
10 Bedford Forrest (a, b, c) 
11 Lee on Traveler (a, b, c) 
12 Great Seal of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 
13 Flags of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 
14 Last Meeting of Lee and Jackson 
x- 16x18 $60 
y- 25x30 $160 
15 Lee’s Farwell to the ANV (12X14) .......... $60 
16 The Union is Dissolved! (11X18)............. $34 


Boykin Grits—ever wonder 
what real, mill grits taste like? Here 
they are. Sold on QVC for $25. 


17 Our price is only 


Confederate Tie—this is a tie worthy 
of its subject. Historical booklet describing each 
tie included. 
18q Blue Background ............... $38.50 
18b Burgundy Background........ $38.50 


QUARTER 


1998 


19p Forgotten Confederates: 


ra An Anthology of Black 
= Confederates 
Who says they didn’t fight 
for their homes? 
Here’s proof. ........... $15 


Ccitfadernts Books— This is the essential Southerner’s library. But if we slighted your 19; A View of the Constitution: The secessionist 


favorite author, or you want a book not listed, give us a call! history book used by West Point pre-1860 
19a From Behind Enemy Lines: A Southern Partisan 19 The Scots-Irish in the Shenandoah Valley k The Geil Wor Dov By Day by long $20 
in Washington all of Gordon Jackson's best by Billy Kennedy 9 hg War id By Day ne 
from the pages Of SP ....s..ssscccsssesssee $20 Stuart, Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, Sam Hr ne iy 3/15/62? This essentia 
19b North Against South by Ludwell Johnson Houston—all Scotseltish!....ccsce $15 Feverennce Wl Tell YOU. .esvsrnrseersssses $20 
Ahistory of the War from our perspective fora 19g The South Was Right! by Kennedy and Kennedy 191 Mosby's a by J.S. yoo baat 
NEI scosrsesisicasiintwantauihiessindes $25 You've heard about it. Now read it. “If at first “ian introduction is worth the te 
19¢ Singin’ Billy by Donald Davidson yOu don’t secede...” .......ssssssssccsssseeseeeee $25 , ; i“ ee cialis ia 
The play about William Walker, author of 19h So Good A Cause: A Decade of Southern 19mA r sia’ , oe i $12 
Southern Harmony .esesscsosssovessnsesenses $15 Partisan A great way to educate your friends Lytle’s novel of his family in Tennessee ..$ 1 
19d Meet Robert E.lee by Trow and Lewin © vnnnnntntntenenrerrrnnnnn $25 — 19n The Story of the Confederacy by Robert Selph Henry 
The 1969 children’s book about our hero. Now 191 The Glittering Illusion: English Sympathy for A a back in print! Originally m+ 
IMIG coistncniiacneadtecdpeiicetseiaie $15 the Seer ah oe in ea > pecevereconnctienetas 
' F i Vanuaken’s story of why the British didn’t 190 Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company 
mi Hier Aaa posits Saar Pastas WOTOPVENE: RANG: ona crrcsorccimmconencaeosas $20 Andrew Lytle’s classic biography............ $15 


The last of the agrarian Confederates has his 


all 
é 
H 
Es 
Ly: 


Songs of the South — there's no 
better sound than authentic instruments loving- 
ly played, especially when the songs have os 

_ ' th that existed, like “The March of the Southern Men,” an 
Flags, Flags, wie —— a fo al South that existe “Strike for the South.” Cassettes are $ 12: 
Compact Disks are $17 


46a Songs of the CSA Volume | (cassette) 

46b Songs of the CSA Volume II (cassette) 
46c Songs of the CSA Volume III (cassette) 
46d Songs of the CSA Volume IV (cassette) 


State Flags 31 N. Carolina (b,c) 39 Second National (b,c, g) 
22 Alabama(b,c) 32 Oklahoma (d, e) 40 Third National (b, ¢, g) 
23 Arkansas (b,c) 33 S. Carolina (b, c) 4] Battleflag (b, c,h) 

24 Florida (d, e) 34 Tennessee (b, c) 


25 Georgia (b,c) 35 Texas (de) Other Flags 
06 Kentucky (d,e) 36 Virginia ) 49 Big Red Ciel Cadets lag (dl) a rah ¢ is = ii al 
27 Lovisiana (d, e) 43 Battleflag North Carolina (a) g 


soe, 46g Songs of the CSA Volume II (CD) 
Hand Sewn ...... $86 46h Songs of the CSA Volume III (CD) 
46i Songs of the CSA Volume IV (CD) 


28 Morylond(d,e) National Flags 44 Batleflag South Carolina (a) 
29 Mississippi (b,c) 37 Bonnie Blue (b,c, f) 45 Flag Pole Kit..nnnn $15 
30 Missouri(d,e) 38 First National (b, c, f) 
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KEEP iT Teach a Yankee to Drive Meee 
‘Bas Fiving: 
SARS: AVE 
Slaeee NOT HATE Ef 


SY A NATIVE 


American By Birth QW ww ! 
S<Aien) 2 Pe Heniracel | 
. No 3 Don’t Care 
Voki | »« | eae 


A Proup HEeriTace! 9 


Officially Licenced — These tags will let the world know 


who you are, even at 65 miles per hour! ..............+00+ $15 each 
a adhe ere me pi ‘ ‘aly Stick with us —Note to subscribers north of the Mason-Dixon: 
8c at 8 ae 18k patie you may want to make sure your insurance is current ce risking 
Hera OBR TESEE ainsi. sscdhawatieederseamartaneet neice oetned 5 each 
48d First National 48h S. Carolina 48] Georgia 49a “Teach a Yankee to Drive...Point His Car North’ 


49b “Native” with Battleflag 

49c “Heritage, Not Hate” with Battleflag 

49d “I Don't Care How You Did It Up North” with Battleflag 

49e “Have a Dixie Day” with Battleflag 

49f “Heritage, Culture, & History” with Battleflag 

49g “Southern-American: A Proud Heritage” with CS and US Flags 
49h “Keep It Flying” with Battleflag 


Here’s Mud in Your [Yankee] Eye — One of a kind 49| “American By Birth: Southern By the Grace of God” with Battleflag 
Confederate Mugs. dee eeeccevecesrecesecesescneeeesessseseesensaconeres $ 1 2 each 49j “Don't Blame Us, We Voted for Jeff Davis” with Baitleflag 
50q First National Mug 49k Bonnie Blue Flag 491 First National Flag 
50b Great Seal of the Confederacy Mug 49m Second National Flag 49n Third National Flag 
50¢ Batfleflag Mug 490 Battleflag 
SOUTHERN PARTISAN GENERAL STORE CATALOG ORDER FORM 
Nome C1 Please send me a Southern Partisan Back Issue 
Address Summary (No cost to you.) 
City, State, ZIP | ty check is enclosed (Please made checks 


Daytime Phone payable to Southern Partisan) 


SELECTION ITEM# QTY PRICE AMOUNT OF Charge to my: 2 Visa (2 MasterCard 


©) Discover €) American Express 


Account No. Exp. 
Signature 
Date 

ORDERING INFORMATION 


BY PHONE: Coll -800-23-DIXIE Monday through Friday 9am 
to 5:30 pm (EST) or by E-Mail: Southpart @ aol.com 

BY MAIL: Complete the order form and include a check, mone’ 
order (in U.S. dollars} or credit card number. Remove or copy Order 
Form from magazine, and mail to P.0. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 
29211. Please include siping charges and sales tox. 


SHIPPING: Please add the appropriate shipping charges (below) 
= Donon ceo coe a enone ne eae eee eee ee De eee eee oeeee eens | ondallow 3-4 weeks for deliver. For rush shipments please call. 
TEM TOTAL SHIPPING INFORMATION 
SHIPPING (see chart on the right) ........ssssssccsssssssssscsccesssussssssssesessssusssssssesssusnsssasssseseses MERCHANDISE SHIPPING 
5% SALES TAX (SC Residents Orly) ...sossssssssssssssssssssstssssssssssesstsstesssnsasssatsessee oe ce 
SUBTOTAL euses weenenes i eueesesenesas " oe PANO RSA e Ree Rea OER O EEDA OR REESE DO RSE DES OE DE DEER EERE DESDE DSOERT EOS O TEES DES DES HERES E SRS OT ESS $15.01 -$30.00. 
Southern Partisan Gift Subscriptions ( SID cea coc rciiaiaar eee $45.01-$65.00. 
$65.01-595.00. 
GRAND TOTAL $95.01+ 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15 per insertion for 30 words or 
less. Each additional word 50¢. This rate is discounted 
10% for repeat placement of the same ad. Payment 
must accompany order. Southern Partisan reserves the 
right to refuse, by our standards of merit, taste, and 
good judgment, any ad submitted. Send order to: 
Advertising, Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, 
Columbia, SC 29211. 


Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse adver- 
tisements we consider to be unsuitable for publication. 
However, readers should be aware that we do not cen- 
sure ideas, publications, products or opinions, even 
those which some might consider to be politically incor- 
rect. Therefore, the views reflected in classified ads 
and/or contained in materials advertised do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of our editors and publisher. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag apparel in 
100% cotton all natural fibers in assorted colors and 
prints. Free new 1997-98 catalog. For example: Polo 
knits, sport shirts, slacks, walking shorts, rugby shirts, 
skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, socks, jewelry, flags, 
watches and dog collars. Plus 300 new apparel items 
in the newest catalog. Order direct: The Cavalier 
Shoppe, P.0. Box 511, Bruce, Mississippi 38915, or call 
toll free: 1-800-227-5491. 


C.S.A. NEWS — Bimonthly newsletter, “Voice of the 
Confederacy,” facts of what's happening nationwide in 
the Confederate Movement. Be informed, the South is 
rising, get on the cutting edge! Only $10 a year; C.S.A. 
News, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874, Phone 915- 
446-4439. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CONFEDERATE APPAREL WITH 
YOUR PERSONAL COMPUTER. Everything you need 
to print high quality iron-on transfers on your PC print- 
er SO you can make your own CSA apparel. Software 
includes over 100 images of officers, politicians, flags, 
maps, a text marker and 10 sheets of iron-on printer 
paper. Order by credit card and get a free CSA screen- 
saver! $59.95 Syberdyne Systems, 3147 Custer Drive, 
Suite D, Lexington, KY 40517 - call (800) 270-6294. 
VISA/MC 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RARE GOLD AND SILVER 
COINS? Whether you are buying or selling, allow me 
to help you sell at fair market value, or build a private, 
portable and profitable storehouse of wealth. Tom 
Pilitowski 1-800-524-6321 fax 1-954-979-2624. 


Confederate Heritage Brigade: Help defend Southern 
symbols and heritage. Join our participatory, educa- 
tional group. No dues; no ancestry requirements. Box 
4224, Purcellville, VA 20134. Tel. (540) 338-7907. E- 
mail: chbcsa@loudoun-net.com. 
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ALL-SEWN CONFEDERATE FLAGS: Infantry $128, 
Artillery $108, Cavalry $98. Stars & Bars, Stainless 
Banner, Third National, Bonnie Blue, Battle 3'x5’: poly- 
ester $12 each/$50 set; cotton or nyion $36 each/$170 
set; auto tags $5 each/$20 set. Confederate Flag: 
Atghan $48, (1,000) roll lapels $22, (12°x18") w/30" 
staff $180/gross. CSA SEAL w/Battle Flag, 3°x5’ heavy- 
weight polyester, $12, ($72/dozen); Infantry 51°x51” 
$16 ($96/dozen). MEN IN GRAY ...$48/dozen, SOUTH- 
ERN VIEW ...$42/dozen. Freight: $4. RUFFIN FLAGS, 
241 Alexander Street NW, Crawfordville, GA 30631 
(706) 456-2111, credit card orders: (888) 884-FLAG. 
www.g-net.net/~ruffinco/ruffin.htm 


CONFEDERATE FREEDOM CONGRESS ‘98, Menger 
Hote!, San Antonio, Texas, August 14-15-16, 1998 for 
the sole purpose of exploring lawful ways to restore the 
Confederate Constitution and Government! All speak- 
ers constitutional lawyers. Don’t miss this history- 
making event! Information: C.S.A. NEWS, Box 61, 
Roosevelt, TX 76874, Phone 915-446-4439. See you 
there! 


SLAVERY BIBLICAL? Defense by Nineteenth Century 
Christian theologians (Stringfellow, Dabney, Bledsoe, 
Hopkins); set of four softcover books, $25.00 postpaid. 
Columbia Press, 2651 East 21 - #201, Tulsa, OK 74114. 


“GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN! Casualties in the 
aftermath of the Battle of Shiloh” booklet printed by 
General William Barksdale Camp 1220, SCV. $9.00 pius 
postage $1.28. P.0. Box 2266, Columbus, MS 39704- 
2266. 


THE JEFFERSON DAVIS SOCIETY, Founded October 
1994 - Are you an admirer of President Jefferson F. 
Davis? If so, you will want to belong to a special group 
dedicated to preserving the life and history of our 
President. The Jefferson Davis Society needs your 
membership as we work to preserve Davis Shrines 
(Beauvoir, Fairview, White House), Monuments and 
Parks. Membership in other organizations is not 
required, just a genuine love and interest in President 
Davis and his family. For information and a brief histo- 
ry of President Davis please contact: Jeff Wilkes, Vice 
President - 685 Hamilton Rock Lane, Savannah, TN 
38372 or Ruth C. Allbritton, Secretary - 693 Egg & 
Butter Road South, Thomasville, GA 31757. 


COMPANY H, HOLCOMBE LEGION INFANTRY 
REGIMENT 80 page history, with illustrations, of 
Company H, Holcombe Legion, Tramp Brigade, recruit- 
ed in Frog Level, Newberry County, SC as told by 
grandson of Company Commander. New issue. $12 + 
$2 S&H. H. S. Boozer, 2785 Creekside Drive, Sumter, 
SC 29150. 


DARBY O’GILL AND THE GOOD PEOPLE soon te be in 
print again! Original H. T. Kavanagh story on which 


QGuUARTER 


popular 1959 movie was based. Reserve your copy 
today during prepublication special: Before September 
8 send $10.95 (+ $3.00 s/h; PA residents add $.66 tax) 
per book. Price after 9-8-98: $13.95. Softcover, 196 
pages. 6-8 weeks delivery. Send check or m.o. to: 
Daniel Neyer, One Faithful Harp Publishing Co., PO Box 
20140, Scranton, PA 18502-0140. 


FREE PERIODICAL! Absolutely Unreconstructed! 
Send for your free sampie issue of Southern Events, 
the premier publication of Dixie. One reader writes: “| 
look forward to each issue of Southern Events as much 
as Southern Partisan and that's saying something!” 
$15 gets a one year subscription & a free bumper stick- 
er. PO Box 2517 - SELMA, AL 36702-2517. 


BOOKS: History of Georgia settlement by Scots & the 
sea monster still seen by residents today - $13 pp, Out- 
of-print books: southern specialties. Sea Griffin Books, 
PO. Box 1415, Darien, GA. 31305. 


http.//www.gate.net/~ravenous/book/bookone.htm 
Fax: 1-912-437-2490. 


ROB(B)INS Family members WANTED, who are 
descended from Isaac Robbins, born: Monmouthshire, 
Wales 1670. Researching Confederate ancestors. 
Myke., Robbins, c/o PO Box 254, near (40588), 
Lexington, Kentucky. (606) 225-3639. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF SECESSION ($10 ppd); 
The Death of Stonewall Jackson ($5 ppd); Who is to 
Resist Tyrannical Governments? ($5 ppd). Audio Tape 
Sermons by Pastor John Weaver. Dominion Tapes, PO 
Box 684, Hephzibah, GA 30815. 


SONGS OF THE SOUTHLAND — | Send to You $10.00 
covers postage, handling. Binder. Send Order To: Ken 
Gillespie, 5328 ALBEMARLE Drive, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38135. 


CONFEDERATE FLAG imprinted products, apparel & 
merchandise. Some S.C. Large Selection. Call (843) 
797-8040 or WRITE: Stratford's Novelty PO Box 1860, 
GOOSE CREEK, SC 29445 for FREE list & pricing. 


LAW BOOKS WANTED: Virginia-West Virginia Codes, 
Southeastern Reporters, Vichies, Am. Jur, Corpis 
Juris, texts related to real property, surveying, constitu- 
tional taw, etc. L. M. Schwartz, Rt. 1, Doe Hill, VA 
24433. 


WANTED: WRITERS Southern Partisan is accepting 
applications for new quarterly columns: News from 
Music City (Country Music}, Rebel Motorsports 
{NASCAR), Southern Sportsman (Hunting & Fishing), 
and Dixie Farm (Gardening & Agriculture). Send writing 
sample to New columns, PO Box 11708, Columbia, SC 
29211. 
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A Conference on Presidential Tyranny 
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A Partial Line-Up. 


The U.S. presidency 
hosts the tax police, the 
gun grabbers, the land 
seizers, the race baiters, the 
business wreckers, and the 
secret police. It appoints the 
Federal Reserve, picks the 
federal judges, and runs the 
entire global welfare- 
warfare state. 

The framers tried to 
make sure that presidents 
could not tax, spend, or 
make war on their own. 
But thanks to Lincoln, 
Wilson, FDR, LBJ, anda 
host of other usurpers, 
these constraints have been 
erased, so that today, the 
presidency is a despotic 
power, tyrannizing a free 
people. 

That’s why the Mises 
Institute is holding the first 
academic conference, with 


25 top scholars and great 
speakers, to take a skeptical 
view of this dangerous 
institution, and the power- 
hungry malefactors who 
built it. 

We'll meet at America’s 
greatest private park, the 
14,000-acre Callaway 
Gardens in Pine Mountain, 
Georgia, convenient to the 
Atlanta airport. Callaway, a 
four-star resort, is known 
for its restaurants, 
horticultural displays, 
butterfly habitat, 63 holes 
of golf, tennis and racquet 
club, lakes, skeet and trap 
shooting, horseback riding, 
biking and walking trails, 
and many other 
attractions. In addition, 
the charming town of Pine 
Mountain is a famous 
antiquing center. 


October 16 & 17, 1998 
Pine Mountain and 
Warm Springs, Georgia 


We'll discuss 


@ the U.S. Mussolini; 

@ the origins of the federal robber 
state; 

B why bad presidents hate gold; 

@ the American Lenin; 

@ executive lies that foment wars: 

W@ the crooked little atom-bomb 
lobber; 


@ our third-world empire; 

™@ forced integration as a tool of 
executive power; 

@ murderers in the oval office; 

@ “That Man” in the White House; 

@ an actual good president; 

@ and what JFK’s assassination tells 
us about the real nature of the 
presidency. 


And that’s only a small part of the 
program! 


25 SPEAKERS 


2-DAY 
CONFERENCE 


VISIT TO FDR’S 
NEARBY “LITTLE 
WHITE HOUSE” 


$150 PER PERSON 
$275 PER COUPLE 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
PLEASE.CALL 
1-800-OF-MISES 
OR EMAIL 
PAT@MISES.ORG 


AA MISES 


LUDWIG VON MISES INSTITUTE 


Auburn, Alabama 36832, 334-844-2500; fax 334-844-2583 
mail@mises.org, www.mises.org 


